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Giving The Child Religious Rights 


“The Child as God’s Child,” by Rev. Charles 
W. Rishell, Ph. D., copyright 1904, and pub- 
lished by Eaton & Mains, New York, and 
Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati, is a book that 
has not been given the attention it should have. 
A careful reading makes one feel that we can 
follow the author into most of his positions 
and yet we realize that these positions are 
far in advance of, and in many cases opposed 
to, those we now occupy in our treatment of 
the child religiously. The introduction is 
brief: “This book is a plea for the religious 
rights of the child.” 


That these rights need attention there is no 
question. Our treatment of the child religiously 
wastes 40 per cent of our Sunday School chil- 
dren; and while 80 per cent of the church is the 
direct product of the Sunday School only about 
10 per cent of the pastors and church are de- 
voted to it. This condition calls for attention 
and the church which does not heed it, will 
surely deteriorate. 

To’ put the book in a nutshell, the author 
shows that we do not treat the child as God's 
property, but as belonging to the devil. If 
the child should die we believe in its salvation. 
Will God do less for a child that lives? 

There is nothing in the book that is 
startling from the standpoint of the New 
Testament, but we need to move around the 
creeds of one or two churches in order to 
get a proper view of the subject. With a 
little re-arrangement it will be found to agree 
with them. We have thought that a child 
does not form bad habits until he is twelve or 
thirteen, and we therefore put the age of re- 
ligious decision at that age. But investiga- 
tions show that they begin at six and seven, 
and of 10,000 children confined in corrective 
institutions, one in twenty was committed 
at the ages of seven, eight and nine. It re- 
solves itself into this question: Are we going 
to permit our children to go wrong and then 
take our chances on getting them converted 
at an age when we think they are capable 
of appreciating the importance of the step? 
Or are we going to take the child at four 
er five, when, we will agree after a little 
thought, that he is God’s child, and teach 
and train him as God's child? This will not 
event his public affirmation at a certain age 
t it is his purpose to continue in the care 
guidance of his Heavenly Father and 
s Christ his Son. Whatever repentance 


is necessary for a child thus trained will be 
spontaneous. His heart will not be hardened 
in disobedience and the hammer of God’s 
wrath will not be required to break it: 
Neither will he have to be induced by the 
hope of heayen or threatened with the fear 
of hell. 

We quote a number of paragraphs from the 
book: 


Among the many things that Jesus must 
have meant by his pregnant saying about the 
necessity of our becoming as little children 
must be included this—that the piety suitable 
to a child contains about all the elements 
necessary in the religion of an adult, except : 
perhaps, its expression. 


The very same people who are loudest in 
their demand that the child shall not be filled 
with religious prejudices are also among the 
most determined that the child shalk not be 
left to itself in any other line of individual 
development. 


Nor is there here any purpose to belittle 
or decry the properly conducted. revival. It 
has its place in the work of the church. It 
is needful for those whe are church mem- 
bers, but not Christians; for those who are 
Christians, but not members; and for those 
who are both Christians and members, as well 
as for those who are nvither Christians nor 
members. But it is especially needed and de- 
signed for the last-named class, and there- 
fore should not be permitted to usurp the 
place of Christian training or to occasion its 
neglect. Christian nurture should be the rule 
in all Christian homes. For gathering into the 
fold those who have mot enjoyed the privilege 
of Christian nurture the revival is very ef- 
fective. 


Left to work out its history for itself, hu- 
manity would soon become morally bank- 
rupt. But God does not leave us to our- 
selves. With unforgetting regularity he im- 
parts to each newly conceived human being 
those qualities which by nature it could not 
have. And he does this as truly for the chil- 
dren of the non-Christian population as for 
those of Christian parentage. Every child 
comes into the world with a native character 
at least as pure as the character of the con- 
verted adult. It is the tremendous, but glori- 
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ous, responsibility of parents and others to 
see that that character does not degenerate. 

The religion of training would neither ig- 
nore nor coerce the child’s will, makes as 
much room for free and intelligent choice as 
the religion of conversion, and also affords 
-as large a place for the supernatural element 
and the co-operation of the divine and hu- 
man. In the sudden conversions of later life, 
whether in youth or maturity, the will of the 
individual is somewhat more in eyidence be- 
cause it is the will of a relatively developed 
being, and because there is something con- 
vulsive, cataclysmic, and therefore spectacu- 
lar about it. These words are not used in an 
offensive sense, but simply to point out the 
contrast between such a conversion and the 
religion of training. 


Is not the joy of the new convert too costly 
when purchased at the price of a previous 
life spent in the neglect of God, if not in posi- 
tive wickedness? Dare we incur the risk that 
the child will never be converted in order to 
secure a certain kind of joy if he should be 
converted? But it is an error to suppose 
that the religion of training is joyless or 
lifeless. There is not so much emotion, pain- 
ful and pleasurable, crowded into a_ short 
space of time; but whatever emotions are 
legitimately connected with the religious life 
are -present in all who are fruly religious. 


But it cannot too strongly be insisted upon 
that in all references to the child’s nature and 
relations to God and his kingdom, or family, 
the right view should be taken if the best 
results are to be obtained. Children will be- 
lieve in. this respect what they are told. If 
they believe they are out of the fold of Christ 
they will act in one way; if they believe they 
are in the fold of Christ they will act in a 
different way. 


The usual religious instruction is to the 
effect that the child is not in the family of 
God,. but that it is to become a member of 
his family after a while. Meantime its child- 
‘ish wrongdoings are used to show it that it 
needs a new heart, that without this change it 
cannot live aright. In the family prayers the 
father calls upon God to lead the little chil- 
dren to himself and to take them into his 
family. 


But how certain such teaching is to make 
the child feel that he is not God's child! And 
how uncertain it is whether he will choose to 
“become such if he enjoys the gratification of 
his evil impulses! There is danger, too, that 
neither the parent nor the child will really 
expect anything but a life of waywardness 
from one whose heart is wicked. The child 
certainly cannot be surprised at any evil man- 
ifestation in itself. 


The inveterate prejudice in favor of adult 
conversions: suggests that the’ reception into 
full membership or confirmation of a com- 
pany of young people trained as here recom- 
mended cannot mean as much to them nor be 
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followed by as beneficial results as would 
accrue to a similar company of young people 
converted according to custom and afterward 
joining the church. Very certain is it that it 
would not mean the same thing to them, but 
it is not certain that it would not mean some- 
thing just as religiously valuable and effec- 
tive. It must not be supposed that the kind 
of religious training here advocated omits 
the appeal to the conscience. Rather does it 
rouse that faculty to steady and powerful activ- 
ity. There is some grave defect in that system 
which permits so many young people to slip 
away from the church at the age of fifteen or 
thereabouts. This is the age which any ex- 
perienced observer will recognize as the most 
religiously. impressible age. It is the age 
when the largest numbers of young people 
are converted, but strangely enough also the 
age when the largest number of young people 
forsake the church forever. How shall we 
explain this anomaly that just when we ought 
to expect the best results we grieve to find 
our hopes blighted? The answer is not far 
to Seek. Three facts account for the situa- 
tion: 


The first is that so many of these young 
people have been allowed to grow up in sin 
on the ground that nothing but a sudden and 
radical change of heart can avail. For the 
coming of this change parents and pastors 
have prayed, while evil habits have been root- 
ing themselves and the love of pleasure in- 
stead of the love of God has been growing 
upon them. The children have been taught - 
that with their evil nature nothing else is to — 
be expected, and they have acted upon the ~ 
truth of the teaching. A better device for 
hardening children in sin and alienating them — 
from God Satan never invented. The im- ~ 
pressible age religiously is also the impressi- — 
ble age in many other directions. The strug- 
gle comes on, and all thoughtful people trem- 
ble for the outcome. And well may they 
tremble. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


The presidefit of one of the minor colleges 
was sauntering down a shady lane one day in 
the early summer when he met a tall, hand- 
some youth. 

This youth had just been graduated. He 
was very poor and very intelligent. In all 
courses he had taken honors, and in athletics 
also great honors had been his. 

“Well Allen,” said the president, “through 
at last, eh?” 

“Ves, sit,” 
blushing. 

“And now what are you going to do?” 

“T hardly know yet, sir. I have two offers.” 

“Two? Wonderful!” 

“Yes, sir. One is from’a scientific society 
offering me a secretaryship at $5 a week and— 
the other is from a baseball magnate offering 
a five-years’ contract to pitch at $5,000 a sea-— 
son,.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


| 
| 


said the young man, smiling and 


' ~ Hints On Reforming Church Music 


Most preachers are familiar with Dr. Tal- 
mage’s ironical and amusing description of 
how the choirs of some city churches sing 
their favorite anthems. His description makes 
the choir an object of ridicule. But that is 
not quite fair. The choir is not always to 
blame if it wastes its talents reiterating a few 
lines of a chorus that the congregation: can- 
not possibly understand. The people of the 
large churches long ago gave up expecting to 
understand what the choir was trying to say. 
They enjoy the music of the voices and the 
organ and let it go at that. 

An authority on the subject says that the 
work of the choir is to make an appeal to God 
for the people or to appeal to the people in be- 
half of God. An anthem is either a prayer or 
an exhortation. It becomes a matter of great 
importance then that attention be given to the 
management of the choir. Several factors 
must be taken into consideration in making 
suggestions. The choir is the creature of the 
music committee, plus the pastor, plus the or- 
ganist, plus the artistic notions of the director 
or the leading soprano. It is a great achieve- 
ment to maintain harmony where all these fac- 
tors want their own way. Generally some one 
of them dominates. In ithe rich church the 
music committee usually dominates, for the 
choir is a high-priced institution, managed 
quite apart from the pulpit. The music com- 
mittee must help find the money, and _ this 
fact ends all controversy as to authority. A 
director is placed in charge and he decides the 
kind of special music that shall be given. 


It is a characteristic of such choirs that they 
regard simple gospel music with a feeling 
closely akin to contempt. There is a constant 
rivalry between artistic standards and simple 
standards with the usual result that the simple 
standards and the people are the chief suffer- 
ers. There are soloists who would feel of- 
fended if they should be asked to sing a simple 
gospel solo such as “Throw Out the Life 
Line,” and “Where is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight.” They have a wrong point of view, 
and are hopelessly confirmed in that view. 
Next to the soprano and her notions stands 
the organist. The organist can completely 
submerge the voices of the choir with a flood 
of melody, or the same organist can so mod- 
ulate the tones that the voices. will stand out 
clear and distinct, supported by a musical 
background that greatly enhances their value. 
Let an organist turn the pipe organ loose and 
merely make noise and it will be well nigh im- 
possible to hear anybody sing. The hymn is 
all organ. It may seem like adding to the bur- 
dens of an already overworked man to say 
that the pastor should control the music, but 
he must control if he is to obtain the best ef- 
fects in the services. Above music committee, 
leader and organist, yes, and over the soprano 
or soloist, he must have absolute control. 


The first step in teforming the choir where 
it needs reforming is to win the good-will and 
confidence of the director, or rather assume it. 
Or, it may be necessary to make a complete 
change. There are two ways of making 


changes. One is to shift the entire program, 
abolishing a quartette and installing a chorus, 
and the other is to have the pay of the choir 
reduced. No matter what is done the pastor 
will have to exercise a great deal of tact and 
moral courage in dealing with the musicians. 
They are very sensitive and take offence easily, 
and once offended it is hard to conciliate them. 
But there is a way. It is for each pastor to 
feel that it is his responsibility to see that the 
choir is really a part of the church and not a 
separate institution sitting apart and perform- 
ing for the entertainment of the congregation. 
While the difficulty in the large church is to 
get choir music with heart in it sung so it can 
be understood, the problem of the small 
church often is to have any choir at all. The | 
experience of the pastor in small churches is 
something like this: There is nobody who 
will serve as leader voluntarily, and the offi- 
cials are not willing to pay for music. About 
the best that can be done is to depend on a 
volunteer organist,, and gather a company wf 
the young people into the choir seats and call 
them a chorus. They can help lead in singing 
the hymns, and perhaps venture to sing an 
easy anthem now and then. The organist and 
at least one leading voice are the saving fac- 
tors. It is not uncommon in country churches 
for the pastor to be obliged to ask “Sister 
Smith to play the organ today.” There are 
some places where the pastor would be glad if 
he had any kind of a sister who could play. 
The writer knows of such a community where 
the people were anxious to buy an organ, but 
they did not have one person in the village 
who could play, not even a school girl. So 
they had their music without an organ. 
After all is it such a hardship to sing with- 
an organ? Take it in a prayer meeting for in- 
stance. How much of the effect of a meeting 
is lost if somebody primly says, “Let’s sing 
the first verse of No, 26.” The organist fum- 
bles about for the place, plays the piece 
through and the people sing. How much 
more effective it is if the piece is started spon- 
taneously by some leading voice without being 
announced. Where there, is singing of this 
kind there is generally a good meeting. It 
may not always be artistic, but it moves the 
heart and, after all, isn’t that the supreme 
purpose of all preaching and singing? 


A few words may be said about breaking 
away from the slavery to a limited set of fa- 
vorite songs. Six or seven overworked hymns 
are compelled to do duty the year round. 
There are others in the book just as easy and 
just as interesting. Hunt them out one at a 
time, and by degrees increase your “musical 
vocabulary. Take time to learn a new song. 
If you incorporate a new song once a month 
so it becomes a part of the regular number, it 
will not be long before the people will be 
able td) sing a large variety largely from mem- 
ory. The pastor selects the hymns for the 
church, and the superintendent for the Sunday 
School. Get out of the ruts, gentlemen, for 
the new year, and see how many new songs 
you can induce the people to learn during the 
next twelve months. : 
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Pastoral Problems 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


We trust that you will read the ar- 
ticle in ‘McClure’s” for January on “One 
Man and his Town,’’ the story of the Italian 
priest who has made the town of Rosetto a 
delightful place to live in. He prevented and 
also crushed out vice. It reminds me of 
that story of John Frederick Oberlin, and 
his social service, accompanied by great re- 
ligious zeal, in the Steinthal. On his monu- 
ment are the words, “Father of the Stein- 
thal”, and: “Dan..12? 3.” 


There is great need for social service to- 
day—the kingdom of Heaven on earth. And 
no one can go far or create a permanent 
work unless their heads are above the clouds. 
Social service that is not grounded on deep 
spirituality, on a close relationship with 
Jesus Christ, will wither like Jonah’s gourd. 

But that it is not antagonistic to the deep- 
est spiritual life is proven by the attitude of 
F. B. Meyer, whose devotional books border 
on mysticism, and who was a leader in that 


ultra-spiritual gence en, known as the 
Keswick movement. 
wWe quote from an artieis by J. H. Shake- 


speare in The Congregationalist: 


The Development of His Social Consciousness. 


Up to a recent period Mr. Meyer has been 
specially associated in this country with 
Keswick influence and teaching, and in this 
respect he has been of the greatest value to 
nonconformity. In the routine of our church 
life we cannot dispense with those fresh 
winds of the Spirit which are as life-giving 
as the breezes from the lakes and mountains 
of Keswick itself. It is quite needful that 
we should have our theologians to system- 
atize doctrines and our higher critics to ex- 
amine the text of Scripture, but what we 
want more than anything else is that Christ 
should be made to us a living Person, a pres- 
ent Power, and that the old words should be 
the vehicle of his grace. We want power 
. from on high. Church life does not really 
begirr vatil it passes beyond a business trans- 
action and has # mystical element. Mr. 


Meyer has made meny of our people feel 
this, and whereas they thought that they 
Were increased in goods*snd had need of 


nothing, he has imparted to them a longing, 
a yearning, a holy dissatisfactiow, and they 
have listened to him with dimmed eves and 
a sob in the heart. 

But there has been a change in Mr. Meyer’ s 
outlook and tone. The first announcement Of 
it was about five years ago at Edinburgh, 
when he definitely adopted the role of the 
Christian social reformer. Many of his Kes- 
wick friends who would regard the polling 
booth with horror have become suspicious 
and even grieved. There is no need, how- 
ever, for Mr. Meyer believes in Keswick as 
much as ever he did. 

There has been a change indeed. Formerly 
Mr. Meyer was possessed with the belief that 
the world was growing worse and that the 
day was becoming darker. He thought that 
shortly Christ would come to wind up the 
long story and to crown the chureh with 
triumph. It was the business of the Chris- 
tian minister, therefore, to rescue out of a 
doomed world as many individuals as pos- 
sible. When the number of the elect was 
complete the end would come. Under the 
pressure of this idea Mr. Meyer gave himself 
every morning, year after year, to rescue 
work at the prison gates, and to pleading 
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with the people in the open air or from the 
platform at Melbourne Hall. To the chureh 
his message was that of Keswick, full con- 
secration and surrender to Christ. 

But at length as he saw the inky stream 
of vileness, drunkenness, impurity and misery 
rolling through the immense, squalidly poor 
district of Lambeth in which his great 
Gothic church is placed, it was borne in 
upon him that it was more effective to alter 
the conditions of society which make virtue 
difficult and vice easy. He became a Chris- 
tian politician. He headed a movement to 
close public houses. He was the means of 
shutting up nearly 500 immoral houses in 
Lambeth alone. He became a borough coun- 
cillor. In his church he established a club 
for working men, a labor bureau, a mothers’ 


meeting of 800 members which he always ‘3 


eonducts himself, a Boys’ Brigade, a savings 
bank, and a Thrift Club. There are sisters 
efigaged in rescue work. The men’s P. §. A. 
Brotherhood, which supplies a large body of 
workers, is the backbone of the whole sys- 
tem. For the young people there are holiday 
camps and recreations of every sort. The re- 
freshment department is so continuous that 
it seems as if an eternal tea meeting was 


going on. These dingy streets of Lambeth 
have been brightened. Near Christ Chureh 
once ‘lived the terrible Hooligan family 


which gave its name to the type. But the 
Hooligans have been reformed, elevated and 
cleansed. This whole scheme of religious 
social service represents the change which 
has come over Mr. Meyer's life. 


AN INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH TRANS- 
FORMED TO AN EVANGELISTIC 
CHURCH, 


How W. J. Dawson Became an Evangelist. 

Rev. Dr. Dawson by request recently told 
the story of his own chureh work in the city 
of London. He said in opening that he was 
simply going to give his “testimony’—Meth- 
odists would know what that meant. He 
proposed to tell how and why he had be- 
come an evangelist. A few years ago noth- 
ing would have seemed more absurdly im- 
probable than that he should be called an 
evangelist. He was pastor for twelve years 
of a church in a vast building seating two 
thousand peo,de. It had a broad programme 
including spiritual, intellectual, ethical and 
even physical requirements. They had clubs 
and societies of all kinds, they had gymna- 
siums for young people; also two great mis- 
sions; he was president of a working men’s 
cfwb of two ‘thousand people; and they had 
two. thousand women in mothers’ meetings. 
Aftex some years he became disquieted in his 
mind \though he could assign no reason for 
it; he \took a holiday and only went back re- 
luetant’ ly to his work of preaching: Then he 

was asiced to give an address before the Free 
Chureh! council on “Why young men don’t 
go to church.” The result was the passing 
of a resolution that to get the men on the 
street you must go out and look for him. 
This was}in Brighton. It was arranged that 
the whol¢ council should march in procession 
at ten o'clock at night. Representatives of 
wealth and poverty, professors of colleges 
and me famous for pulpit eloquence joined 
in the udheesen iat Tney sang hymns, bands 
played,/ and invitations were distributed. 
People; were coming out of the theatres, 
drunk/ards were standing at the street cor- 
ners. } At eleven o’clock they came back to 
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the Dome theatre and the place was instant- 
ly filled with people, the great majority of 
whom had not been in a place of Christian 
service for many years. From that moment 
the speaker had given his life to evan- 
gelistic work. The next day he met Gipsy 
Smith and asked him how he would like to 
hold a mission in his (Dr. Dawson’s) church. 
Gipsy answered tnat for several years he had 
been praying for this. A prayer meeting 
had been held on the only night available in 
the week, Saturday. It was attended by six. 
old gentlemen, two-of them died, and an- 
other got ill, so that at the time spoken of 
only three ancient relics of former days re- 
mained. In contrast with this, the speaker 
told of 20,000 people who entered the place 
and 700 inquirers who were gathered in. In 
London a procession of a thousand people 
was gathered, accompanied by two Salva- 
tion Army bands; the police, instead of inter- 
fering, joined the line which grew to a mile 
and a half in length and numbered 5,000 or 
6,000 people, 700 of them were drunk, but 
they sang themselves sober in ten minutes. 
They sang ‘Rescue the Perishing,” as he had 
never heard it sung before; for they knew 
what “perishing’ meant. The lecture hall 
was crowded with people seeking Christ. 
The mission revealed to the church members 
the reality of life round about them. The 
speaker’s own daughter went down a street 
‘only five minutes’ away from his own house, 
where even the Salvation Army had been 
stoned out, and prayed and wept with fallen 
women. For years there never was a Thurs- 
day night but there were such women in the 
service. He told how a Roman Catholic 
mother superior ~of an institution and the 
head of a Salvation Army rescue home al- 
ways stood by him and never turned a girl 
away, though having to sleep on the floor 
themselves. 


There is no minister in the city who can- 
not set out to bring lost men to Christ. 
Svery church may become a center of evan- 
gelistic effort. 

This will arouse a spirit of emulation— 
many a man will sigh and say, “Oh, that I 
might bring a multitude to Christ like that.” 
But any pastor who has in his church a Sun- 
day School of forty or more children, can do 
greater things than these. Do you wish 
yourself a Meyer that you might take men 
up Horeb with you, or erase the social evil 
from a community? Do you wish yourself a 
Dawson that you might clear out the Brigh- 
ton saloons? Great as these things are, I 
ehoose to teach children and boys and girls 
about their Father before they ever leave 
home. The devil is nearly always pictured 
with a sardonic grin. I imagine he acquired 
it when the reports began to come in of how 
the Christian church spends about 90 per 
eent of its effort in reclaiming old sheep and 
letting the lambs go straight to the devil— 
it would almost seem with the purpose of 
making-a spectacular reclamation when 
they grow older. Well may he grin when we 
send out brass bands and our best men to 
round up a lot of sheep which he has sheared 
until they aré raw. He don’t need to lose 
any sleep as long as we keep him supplied 
with lambs, through lack of attention to 
teacher training in the Sunday School. Be- 
low are some suggestions which may give 

-you an idea: 


Ministerial Co-operation in the Sunday 


Bi School. 

_ Mr. W. Briggs, of Pitlochry, says: It has 
often been remarked that many minis- 
ters do not interest themselves in 


the was made by 


religious training of the young, except, 
perhaps, to pay a short visit to the Sabbath 
School when’ in session. This may arise from 
various causes which it would not be profit- 
able to discuss here, There are, however, 
happily many devout ministers who would 
be glad to co-operate with us if a suitable 
way of doing so was pointed out. With this 
end in view, therefore, I mention what is 
done in a village charge with marked suc- 
cess. First—Attendance cards are distributed 
to all the children—these they present at the 
entrance to, the church at the morning ser- 
vice, and get them marked with an India- 
rubber stamp by a teacher’ appointed to do 
so; and, at the end of the year, book prizes 
are given for regular attendance. Second— 
The scholars are invited to send to the 
manse the names and titles of Christ begin- 
ning with a letter, which is named A, B, C, 
ete. and on the following Sabbath the minis- 
ter preaches a sermon of eight or ten min- 
utes from the text which has been named 
most, followed by an appropriate hymn from 
the hymnal. Third—An invitation is given 
to send in the text they like best, and why 
they like it, and that preferred most is made 
the subject of the address. Fourth—In like 
manner their favorite Bible hero, or heroine, 
is requested and dealt with as already ex- 
plained. Of course, only one method per 
Sabbath is made use of. The children ap- 
preciate the attention given them, and, nat- 
urally, it makes them feel. they are really 
part of the congregation. 


CHURCH SHOULD PREACH A CLEARER 
SOCIAL MESSAGE. 


Then again, the church must preach a 
clearer social message. Young men come to 
the theological seminary to study for the 
ministry. They study the social life of the 
people of ancient times; and when they he- 
come ministers they continue to preach the 
social life of days gone by; but how about 
the social life of today? Why should they 
not study that and preach about it? There 
are today all over this country thousands of 
men, women and children who would not lis- 
ten to the gospel message, even though 
preached by an angel sent from Heaven. I 
think I know why. I went to work when I 
Was eight years old in the basement of a 
New York tenement house—you would call it 
a sweat-shop today. We lived in two rooms 
in a rear tenement over near the river. My 
mother sewed wrappers for which she_re- 
ceived $2.00 a dozen. Many a time I woufd 
awake at two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and find her still plying her needle, hav- 
ing gone supperless that we children might 
have all there was to eat—sometimes it was 
but a bit of bread with salt sprinkled on it. 
If I felt that the church had no message in 
regard to child labor, not as I have read 
about it, but as I have experienced it on the 
East Side of New York, if it had no message 
with regard to the women who are working 
at starvation wages as my mother worked, 
if it cared nothing about the unsanitary con- 
ditions in. the tenement. houses, I tell you I 
would get out of the church. I would line 
up with some organization outside of the 
chuych that is working to wipe out these 
eurses of our modern civilization. I never 
had a labor agitator to teach me _ these 
things; I simply experienced the sentiment 
of thousands of workingmen all over the 
country.—Rev. Charles Stelzle, Industrial 
Secretary Presbyterian Church. 


At a Canadian preparatory school a speech 
an International Y, M. C, A. 
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Secretary. The talk was along the line of 
clean speech. Immediately upon. the return 
to their room an entire class arose and 
roughly handled the “dirty-mouthed” fellow 
of their crowd. The speaker had said that 
such a man was “a rotten apple in the bar- 
rel” and ought to be thrown out, so they pro- 
ceeded to do it. They were caught in the 
act by the master, who, on the spur of the 
moment, gave them each twenty hours of 
extra work to do. But, after consideration 
and before the class was dismissed for the 
day, he told the fellows that he had changed 
his mind and would reduce the twenty hours 
to five, which he must impose for discipline, 
but that he was in hearty sympathy with the 
stand they had taken. 


The keeper of a saloon in Mart, Texas, told 
the secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association that his organization was hurt- 
ing his business, yet said: “I’d be glad to 
give money to keep it from being closed be- 
cause of the influence it is having upon my 
twelve-year-old boy.” The secretary sug- 
gested that it’'might be better for him to 
give up his business and get into something 
whieh he would not be ashamed to have his 
son follow. Within less than a year, the 
saloon keeper sold out and bought a farm 
in the country. " 


The division superintendent of a southern 
railroad who had frequently spoken favor- 
ably of the Y. M. C. A.’s influence, was asked 
by the secretary to give him the name of the 
worst man on the road who most needed 
reformation to prove if it was good for all 
he said it was. He named a certain conductor 
and said, “If you can do’ anything for that 
man you can have my clothes.” The man 
came to the Association frequently, but 
fought shy of the secretary. At last he came 
‘to him when in trouble and liable to be dis- 
missed, ready to sign a pledge. He volun- 
teered to make the forfeit of a month’s pay 
for breaking it within a year. The conduc- 
tor was led to become a Christian man. 
Three months after he came in wearing a 
fine suit of clothes, saying, “Look at these, 
these are my booze clothes,” and pointing to 
his wife who was with him and well dressed, 
said, “That is the first new suit I have 
bought for her in fifteen years,” and then, 
overcome by his feelings, he burst into tears, 
That man is now acknowledged by the super- 
intendent to be one of the best men in the 
railroad service. 


REVOLUTION VERSUS EVOLUTION, 


REV. CHARLES STELZLE 


It was a curious process of construction, 
but a very effective one. The newspaper 
that occupied the building had outgrown its 
dimensions; but it seemed impossible to 
move to larger quarters while waiting for 
the new building, which was‘to be erected 
upon the old site. It was, therefore, decided 
to continue doing business at the old stand, 
and with an occasional shift of the depart- 
ments from fioor to floor, the new building 
was finally completed, from foundation to 
dome, without a single interruption in the 
getting out of one of the most important 
journals in this country. 

It was an evolutionary process. The man- 

agers might have gone out of business until 
their new building was completed, but that 
did not seem the wise or the sensible thing 
to do, But that is what some social reform- 
ers would have us do, They would demolish 
old things before they would begin the con- 
struction of the new, They imagine that our 
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social system can be changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye. They believe that the en- 
actment of a new law will usher in the mil- 
lennium. 

Ideal social systems do not come that way. 
They are born. They grow. They change. 
They are a development. And we must con- 
tinue to do business at the old stand while 
all this is going on. 

Taking advantage of every factor which 
helps in this development, and ignoring no 
man who has a contribution to offer, we must 
go on to better things with the conscious- 
ness that only the end of days will see per- 
fection, for soon we shall outgrow any sys- 
tem that may be inaugurated, because we are 
constantly moving’on toward the ideal. And 
may we ever remember—and let us be grate- 
ful for it—that our ideal of the perfect so- 
ciety will be improved upon by our children. 


THE SOCIALIST ART OF PERSUASION, 


(Following is a condensation of an edi- 
torial in the “British Weekly” of January 
16, 1908.) 

The attention of the country is fixed, and 
it will be fixed more intently than ever ere 
all is done, on the active and passionate 
propagandism of Socialists. The strong and 
strengthening current of political democracy 
is at least an object for the most respectful 
and earnest study. Christians may learn 
much from the Socialist methods. We do not 
intend to labor the parallel. A very few 
words will make it sufficiently clear. 

I. The Socialists go to the people. They 
have no fine churches and very few buildings 
of any kind. 

Il. They are at their business all the time, 
in season and out.of seasou. Not on one day 
set apart only, 
week they will utter themselves when they 
have a chance, 

Ill. The Socialists aim at conversions. 
They work for them and they expect them. 

Iv. 
with burning passion. That passion is 
grounded on the conviction that the world as 
now constituted is a City of Destruction. 

V. The Socialists, 
heard and read their addresses, speak direct- 
ly to their listeners. They do not read their 
addresses, 

VI. The Socialists - 
ereed, 
self; the Socialists converse about Socialism. 

VII. So far as the Socialists have real in- 
fluence, they practice what they profess. 

VIII. Surely Christians .have much to 
learn from the untiring energy and absolute 
simplicity and purpose of many who are giv- 
ing their lives to bring in the kingdom of 
Socialism. 


are proud of their 


Methods 


JOHN WESLEY AND FIELD-PREACHING,. 


DARBY STAFFORD, IN METHODIST RECORDER, 
LONDON 


How John Wesley became one of the most 
successful open-air preachers of all time is 
an object-lesson to those ‘who apparently are 
unfitted for work which thrusts itself upon 
them, and which they may be reluctant to 
undertake, ' 

Field-preaching, as Wesley himself nearly 
always called it, was in his case what North- 
erners used expressively to term a “force- 
put.” Never did a man more tremblingly 
heed to what he recognized as the prompting: 
of necessity and the call of duty, and 


* 
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but on all the days in the | 


It follows that the Socialist speaks ~ 


in so far as we have 


No Socialist tries to disguise him- — 


a 


hesitatingly respond, than did John Wesley 
when for the first time he stood up on the 
“little eminence” in Bristol to preach in the 
open-air a gospel broad as the spreading 
heavens above him, 

By the year 1739 most of the pulpits in the 
Church of England were closed to him, Dur- 
ing that year he was allowed to preach in 
only eight churches, and in the first two 
months of the year did not preach more than 
six sermons in all; and it seemed that, with 
his views of church decorum, he must be si- 
lenced. In the February of that year White- 
field had already become an open-air preach- 
er, and letting himself go, with a vengeance, 
in his new enterprise in Bristol and the 
neighborhood. At his services he sold litera- 
ture and made collections for an orphan 
house in Georgia—anticipating in some meas- 
ure the present methods of the Salvation 
Army. Being obliged to leave Bristol, he sent 
for Wesley, with a view to handing over the 
work to him—or, at least, that part of it 
Which consisted in shepherding the newly- 
converted people who had been reached by his 
extraordinary efforts. On April 1 Wesley 
heard his friend preach at a bowling-green 
which had been lent for services, and, im- 
pressed and impelled by what he saw, himself 
ventured to take an open-air service on April 
2, [Wesley had previously preached in the 
open-air in Georgia, where greater latitude 
was possible, and where he felt more free to 
act on his own responsibility.] His out-door 
labors were enormous, as every reader of the 
“Journal” knows. Only six sermons indoors 
—apart from addresses in houses—during the 
first two months of 1739, but an aggregate of 
some five hundred during the year! He had 
found his feet and his tongue, and after this 
there was no more silence. 

In truth, he was “in labors more abundant.” 
He was not long in learning that it is much 
easier to speak out-of-doors than it is in a 
stuffy room—a point which may be commend- 
ed to the notice. of those who shrink from 
what they take to be a “strain” on the voice; 
and it is well to note that he who used him- 
self so unsparingly in the open-air was sel- 
dom the victim of throat and voice troubles, 
his difficulties in that way being few and of 
short duration. 

The “sudden expedient,” as he calls it, was 
speedily justified to his own judgment and 
conscience. He soon found that he could 
command the attention of scores of thousands 
who “never would come to the room.’ If 
there were “enough churches,” he said, peo- 
ple would not go to them; and, besides, the 
very novelty of a clergyman preaching in the 
open attracted many who could not otherwise 
be reached. He was quite willing to be re- 
garded as “a fool befooled,” if only he could 
bring men within the sound of the gospel and 
into the fold of Christ. 

His example drove home his exhortations, 
for in this toil he spared not himself. He had 
been field-preaching twenty years when he 
said: “On Monday ‘and Tuesday evening I 
preached abroad, near the Keelmen’s Hospital, 
to twice the people we should have had at 


the house. What marvel the devil does not 
love field-preaching? Neither do I. I love a 
commodious room, a soft cushion, a handsome 
pulpit. But where is my zeal if I do not 
trample all these under foot in order to save 
one more soul?’ 


THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE. 
BY GEORGE T. B, DAVIS 


A movement, which may prove to be the 
most significant forward step in evangelism 
during the last decade, has just been started 
in connection with the Chapman-Alexander 
Simultaneous Mission, held in Philadelphia. 

It is a plan to induce people of all classes 
and ages in all lands to carry the Word of 
God with them and to read at least one chap- 
ter daily. The organization will be known 
as the “Pocket Testament League.” It will 
have no elaborate organization or officers 
and no fees. ' 

Blank pledges may be obtained free of 
charge from The Pocket Testament League, 
518 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The originator of the League is Mrs. 
Charles M. Alexander, wife of the singing 
evangelist. She and a friend started the first 
League years ago when they were attending 
a high school in Birmingham, England. She 
was then Miss Helen Cadbury. The rules 
were that each member should carry a Tes- 
tament about with her; that a portion of the 
Bible should be read daily; and that each 
member should endeavor to win other girls 
to Christ. The girls had pockets made in 
their dresses so they could always carry the 
Testaments, and arranged a challenge by 
holding up their little books when they met. 
The original League flourished for several 
years, reaching a membership of 60. Now 
the plan has been revived and broadened, and 
will be rapidly extended throughout the 
world, 

The value of the Pocket Testament League 
was recently demonstrated in a remarkable 
way in Birmingham, England, where Mr, and 
Mrs. Alexander reside. An officer in the po- 
lice station near them was given a New Tes- 
tament. A month later he stood up in a 
meeting, conducted by Mr. Alexander and 
publiely confessed Christ. He said it was 
the little Testament that had led him to take 
the step. Every officer in the station was 
then given a Testament on condition he 
would join the League. Instead of reading 
one chapter a day, as they promised, several 
of the policemen read four and five chapters 
daily. On one occasion, five officers were 
seen sitting around the fire, each one reading 
his little book at the same time. Best of all, 
one man after another was converted, until a 
total of eight officers had publicly confessed 
Christ. Five of them expect to join the 
chureh at’Easter time. It was a genuine re- 
vival that completely transformed the police 
station; and it came about through the men 
being induced to join the League and read 
ane earry Gags Word. 


POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE 
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Prefers Winning Men to Writing 
Books 


(BY GHORGH T, B, DAVIS 

One of the most interesting and notable of 
the evangelists who assisted in the Simul- 
taneous Mission in Philadelphia ending in 
April is Dr, Charles W. Gordon, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Winnipeg. He is better 
known throughout the world by his pen 
name of “Ralph Connor,” being the author 
of “The Sky Pilot” and “Black Rock,” the 
most widely read books of fiction published. 
Some months ago Dr. Chapman conducted a 
mission in Winnipeg. Following the depar- 
ture of Dr, Chapman and his party from the 
city, Dr. Gordon reeeived into his church 177 
persons as the result of the work there, and 
he has 100 more names on his list who are to 
be worked for, and a large number of whom 
he belleves will be won. This large in-gath- 
ering so pleased and impressed Dr, Gordon, 


and filled him with such evangelistic fervor, 
that he consented to assist in the 
phia campaign, 


Philadel- 


©, W. GORDON (RALPH CONNOR), 
AUTHOR OF “BLACK ROCK" 


Dr. Gordon is thoroughly convineed of the 
importance of revivals, In addressing a body 
of Philadelphia ministers one morning, Dr, 
Gordon said: “I would rather preach the 
Gospel than to write the greatest book ever 
written, I would rather win souls to Christ 
than make $10,000 a month. I believe in sud- 
den and instant conversion. Reform won't 
do, I tried for six years to reform a man 
and it cost me hundreds of dollars, but last 
summer he forged my name to a doxen 
checks, I quit the method and henceforth 
will strive not to reform men, but to get 
them converted,” 

On another occasion when speaking In the 
Tenth Presbyterian Chureh, Dr. Gordon told 
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how the soft influence of. music will some- 
timéS conquer When preaching has been in 
vain. He said: “I remember one night we 
Were at a lumber camp in Canada, and all 
Were singing except one stout, big fellow, 
who said his heart was too full of sin for 
him to lift up his voice in song. He with- 
stood all persuasion until somebody started 
‘Nearer, My God to Thee.” Then he gave a 
big sob and cried out, ‘At last I have found 
thee, my God.’ All talk had been in vain, but 
the softer influence of music had the con- 
quering effect. 

“T have come from Canada to help carry 
on this good work, and what do I find? There 
of Christianity through 


is an undercurrent 
this town that is carrying all before it. For- 
merly the churches were only for women, 


and now we find men lining all the walls 
and filling all our churches. Philadelphia 
was like an orchard waiting for the pruning 
knife to gather the fruit.” . 

Dr. Gordon preached night after night to 
the residents of the wealthy suburbs of Phil- 
adelphia, and proved to be a successful evan- 
gelist. He believes in thoroughness in the 
work of conversion, and calls upon those 
who accept Christ to come out boldly before 
the audience and publicly profess their faith. 

As was the case in the Welsh revival, gos- 
pel songs are proving one of the chief factors 
in the Philadelphia movement. No one can 
estimate the influence produced upon. the 
people of Philadelphia by the revival hymns 
sung night after night by Mr. Alexander end 
the gospel singers associated with him in 
twenty-one districts throughout the city. 
The most popular hymns are, “He Will Hold 
Me Fast,” “Memories of Mother,” “The King’s 
Business” and “The Glory Song.” <A visitor 
from New York who was attending one of 
the meetings recently told Mr. Alexander 
that during the singing of “Memories of 
Mother” at a mission in New York, 66 people 
accepted Christ as their Saviour. 

The most remarkable meeting of the entire 
series Was the meeting for men only, held in 
the Grand Salon de Luxe of the Majestic 
Hotel, one of the finest in the United States. 
The proprietor of the hotel had especially in- 
vited Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander to hold 
a revival service there for his guests and for 
any others who desired to attend. He not 
only made careful preparation for the meet- 
ing, but placed in the grand lobby of the 
hotel a big sign made of electric lights, 
which read “Get Right with God.” The meet- 
ing Was especfally for the upper classes, and 
included scores of prominent business and 
professional men, , 

Long before the hour set for the service, 
the ‘men begun to gather. Quickly the 800 
chairs were filled and then men stood four 
deep along the walls, until it was estimated 
that 1,800 were packed in the room, The 
erush was so great that at 8 o’clock the 
gates leading to the hotel were closed and 
guarded by a special detail of police. The 
erowd was simply an index of the way in 
which the revival is arousing all classes 
throughout the city. It was probably the 
first time that a revival service had ever 
been held in a prominent Philadelphia hotel, 

Mr. Alexander opened the meeting by lead- 
ing the audience in singing “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.” Mounted on a chair 
on the platform, he conducted a_ spirited 
song service, leading the men in singing old 
and new songs. Among the new ones was, 
“He Will Hold Me Fast,” which is being sung 
everywhere throughout Philadelphia and a 
new chorus entitled “Can the Lord Depend 
on You.” 
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Before beginning the sermon, Dr. Chapman 
stated he considered the meeting one of the 
most notable yet held in Philadelphia, and 
that it was the first revival meeting he had 
eonducted in a hotel. He preached briefly 
from “A Business Man’s Text”’—‘Put that to 
my account,” which occurs in Paul’s Epistle 
to Philemon. In concluding the brief, but 
earnest appeal to the men to accept Christ, 
he said: “I am addressing a prosperous body 
of hearers; life has gone pretty well with 
you men, but it will not always be so. The 
time must come when you will return home 
to find that the wife of your bosom is not 
there to welcome you, when you will cry out 
in anguish for the touch of vanished childish 
fingers against your cheek, or when, at last, 
you will vourselves stand face to face with 
death. ‘ : 


“That will be the time when you will need 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour and because of that 
time I call upon you to accept him now. He 
will stand by you in the last hour when your 
money will not help you, when political con- 
nections will not help you, when ‘pull’ is of 
no avail. He has a credit in Heaven for 
every one of us, and he is willing and anx- 
ious to say of your sin to his Father, ‘Put 
that to my account.’ Come home, I appeal 
to you; come home, and do it now.” 


In response to his appeal a large number 
of men raised their hands for prayer. So 
deep was the impression left by.the service, 
that men were slow to leave: the building, 
and many of them gathered in the lobby of 
the hotel, where for half an hour Mr. Alex- 
ander led them in singing revival hymns. It 
was a strange and impressive scene to see 
the gospel singer standing on the balcony in 
the rotunda of the beautiful hotel, leading 
the crowd of well dressed people in revival 
melodies, 

In striking contrast with this meeting for 
the well-to-do classes, are those held night 
after night in the lowest and worst sections 
of the city. Two of the most interesting 
evangelists connected with the movement, are 
Mr. and Mrs. William Asher, who hold meet- 
ings in saloons, lodging houses, police sta- 
tions and prisons. They are everywhere 
cordially received and it is not unusual for 
them to have a dozen hands raised for 
prayer, and several clear conversions in a 
bar-room meeting. For several years they 
have carried on this work with Dr. Chapman, 
and have everywhere met wth unqualified 
success, 

Touching scenes were witnessed one night 
recently when they were accompanied in 
their tour of the under-world by Mrs. Charles 
M. Alexander. She entered heartily into the 
meetings, kneeling and leading in prayer in 
a saloon, giving a heart to heart talk to a 
group of woe-begone men in a lodging 
house, and talking with the tenderness of a 
sister to women and girls behind the bars in 
a police station. In the course of the even- 
ing, through personal dealing alone, two or 
three told her that they would then and 
there accept Christ as their personal Saviour. 

The following evening Mr. and Mrs. Asher 
Were accompanied, not only by Mrs. Alex- 
ander, but by Dr. Chapman and his daughter, 
Mr. Alexander and several other members of 
the evangelistic party. At two saloons and 


at a Salvation Army barracks, Dr. Chapman 


spoke briefly and Dr. Alexander led the 
erowd of drink-sodden men in singing the 
hymns they had been taught at their moth- 
er’s knee. Each meeting was one of power 
and as a result of the evening’s work in the 
Tenderloin district, many were led to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. 


A Comprehensive Plan of Co-oper- 
ation Among Country Churches 


BY 8S, B. DEXTER, IN THE STANDARD 


The Princeton, Ill., Church is attempting to 
solve the weak country church problem in 
this locality. : 


I have known many instances where weak 
country churches have not been able to sur- 
vive, and have noted with regret that a ngm- 
ber of such churches have been sold by the 
state mission society. In view of the fore- 
going facts, it has seemed to me that there 
might be a practical solution of the problem 
through some central organization, such as 
we have here at Princeton. 3 


Upon the beginning of my pastorate here 
I took a general survey of the outlying dis- 
tricts, with a@ view to enlarging the work of 
the Princeton pastorate, which at that time 
Was confined to the Princeton Church. Meet- 
ings were held in December, 1905, at the 
Heaton’s Point, North Prairie Church, which 
had a membership of six, with no Sunday 
School and practically no church organiza- 
tion. The meetings resulted in twenty per- 
sons being added to the church membership 
and the organization of a flourishing Sunday 
School. The church then entered into an 
associate relationship with the Princeton 
Church. 2 


The Coal Hollow Branch was started in 
February, 1906. The building was but partly 
completed when a series of meetings was held 
by the pastor with workers from the Prince- 
ton Church. At the first meeting fourteen 
people came forward in answer to the invita- 
tion. At the close of the work there were 
many candidates for baptism and‘a Sunday 
School was organized with sixty-five mem- 
bers. ; 


The next work taken up was at Malden, 
Ill., a village about eight miles from Prince- 
ton. A Congregational church house was 
here purchased and after a series of meetings 
a church of twenty-six members and a prom- 
ising Sunday School were organized. This 
work is now under the leadership of Rev. 
H. B. Cox, of Lamoille. 


The next field considered by the Princeton 
people was the old town of Manlius, twelve 
miles northwest of Princeton. Two of the 
prominent members of the Princeton Church 
living in that neighborhood purchased a 
church building used by the United Brethren, 
remodeled the same and with the approval of 
the Princeton Church started a branch work, 
which gives promise of a bright future. . 

In the combined church work we have 
grown from a membership of 130 to 300, and 
eighteen more members were received by 
baptism during December. In Sunday School, 
membership in the combined work we have 
grown from a membership of sixty to 263. 
The pastoral salary has increased from $800 
to $1,900 per annum. 


All this outside work has not in any sense 
impaired the strength of the work at Prince- 
ton. It has rather strengthened and given 
inspiration to every department of the Prince- 
ton Church work. 


For all that has been accomplished much 
eredit is due to the officers of both the 
Princeton and the Heaton’s Point churches, 
who by their wise counsel and co-operation 
have made possible the employment of an 
associate pastor. Rev. C. C. Smith, the asso- 
ciate pastor, took up his work here at Prince- 
ton Oct. 5. He has proved himself a valuable 
helper and a loyal co-worker. 
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Quotable Poetry 


JUST FOR TODAY. 


Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

Keep me, my God, from stain and sin 
Just for today. 


Let me both diligently work, 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for today. 


Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to-obey ; 

Help me to mortify my flesh 
Just for today. 


Let me no wrong nor idle word 
Unthinking say; 

Set Thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for today. 


Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay; 

Let me be faithful to Thy grace 
Just for today. 


So, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 
But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for today. 
—Canon Wilberforce. 


A HOSPITAL HYMN. 


Father, Who mak’st Thy, suffering sons 
Thy ministers to stronger ones, 

To light love’s holy flame within, 
Deposing self, abasing sin, 

Oh, teach my soul, confiding still, 

To suffer or to do Thy will. 


If in this world of mystery 

Unequal favors fall on me, 

While brothers, better far than I, 

Are called to languish or to die, 

Help me, in turn, their ills to share, 
Their wounds to heal, their load to bear. 


Blest is their task, ’mid human woe, 
Thy gifts on others who bestow; 

For suffering lies at plenty’s door, 
And God appeals when cries the poor. 
His‘law ordains, for all that live, 

What sorrow lacks let mercy give. 


The day shall come when veils remove 
fy And all shall see that God is Love. 
Then He Himself all tears shall dry, 
And show of pain the reason why; 
And theirs shall be the great reward 
_Who in His poor beheld their Lord. 
—By the Right Rev. A. C. Coxe, D.D. 


Self is the only prison that can ever bind the 
soul; 

Love is the only angel who can bid the gates 
unroll; | 

And when he comes to call thee, arise and 
follow fast; 

His way may lie through darkness, but it 
leads to light at last. 

Van Dyke. 
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THE JOY OF SERVICE. 
V. M. Hatfield in the Bible Record. 
I sought for rest, 
For oh, my heart was weary, 
And sore oppressed. 
My search was vain; 
Worn and distressed 
I grouped mid shadows dreary, 
And wept in pain. 
But when I paused amid my grief 
To give a suffering child relief 
A voice came sweet and cheery— 
In accents plain,— 
“Do this again.” 
At once I guessed 
It was the call of duty, 
Which fills the life with beauty :— 
And I forgot my bitterness 
In seeking other lives to bless. 
In double measure 
Came then a pleasure,— 
I ministered to Christ 
By serving those He came to save— 
Till now no greater joy I crave, 
(Selfishness sacrificed, ) 
Than this rich treasure— 
The privilege of giving to another 
That which the Father to me gave: 
Remembering that each man is my brother. 
This motive hath sufficed :— 
And I am blest. 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let” 
thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day; 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends! , 

For so the whole round world is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

ian Tennyson, 
“IF ANY MAN OPEN.” 

Last night I dreamed, as on my bed I lay, 

That disma'sfear took hold upon my mind: 

Swayed wildly by the moaning wintry wind, 
The trees were waving in the rain-splashed lane, 
And yet upon the curtained window-pane 
There was a brightness as of summer day. 

Then, hushed as is the land-breeze on the sea, 

A gentle whisper, Jesus, came from Thee; 

So I arose and flung the casement wide, 

To see whence swept the sweet, faint sounds, 
the light; 

The Lord walked on the road, and loud I cried 

As He did pass my door into the night, 

“Master, where dost Thou go? Where | 

wander still?” 

And Jesus spake and said, “Against thy will 
I cannot ope, the bar is on thy side.” 

_ dames Bowker. 

A jocular friend of mine recently said to 
State Secretary Fox, of Kentucky, “They need 
a Sunday School convention up in F 
neighberhood, as no two of them misunder- 
stand the Bible alike.” Now, after all, isn't 
the work of the convention to unify? vd 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Hand-Picked 
THE LATCH ON THE INSIDE. (618) 


You are familiar with Holman Hunt’s great 
painting, “The Light of the World,” in which 
Jesus is standing knocking at a door, and in 
his left hand holds a lantern. There is in 
his face a look of anxiety and disappoint- 
ment. Across the bottom of the door are 
shown some vines. The painting had been 
completed a short time and was in the artist’s 
studio, when a friend who was examining it 
critically, called to him: “Mr. Hunt, come 
here, come here. I am so glad you let me 
see this before exhibiting it. Don’t you see, 
you have left something out?” Mr. Hunt, 
smilingly asked what it was. “You have not 
put any latch, or latch-string to the door.” 
“No, I didn’t. It is no oversight, however. 
The latch to that door is on the inside.” 
Even the Light of the World cannot open the 
door; that must be done by the one whose 
body is the castle. The teaching in Sunday 
School, preaching, church service, appeals of 
friends, and parents, are all futile unless the 
one open from the inside. 


“IF THOU HADST KNOWN.” (619) 


This is the title of a very striking painting 
, which has been reproduced in 
protographs by Franz Hanfstaengel. I would 
like to show it you, but the publisher would 
rather sell a few thousand and have it drop 
into oblivion than to permit it to be repro- 
duced judiciously and become famous. 

I am going to describe it so you can use 
the description as an illustration in a sermon. 
The title refers to Luke 19:42, when Jesus be- 
held the city and wept over it, saying. “If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.’ 
This was supposed to have occurred when 
Christ was seated on the colt entering Jerusa- 
lem, but the artist has taken the usual license, 
and placed Christ in the foreground on the 
hillside, seated on a rock, looking across the 
valley to a city on the hill. This is an ideal, 
which may be taken as Jerusalem, although 
the architecture is Greek, where a building is 
suggested. The shadows and lack of detail in 
the figure and the city indicate the night time 
The face is strong, the shoulders drooping, 
and He leans or bends slightly forward as if 
weary, his hands resting on one knee, and the 
left arm resting on the other knee. The 
fingers are loosely entwined, and the whole 
pose indicates a weariness of soul and body, 
sorrow of heart and sadness of a mind—which 
was reflecting on what might have been. He 
might have been thinking of that other time 
when hungry and weary he had been shown 
am easy way to attract those he came to save. 
I refer to that picture by Copernicus, which 
shows him with that tempted look—a dark 
outline of the evil one with a hand holding a 
own over the head of the Christ. The 
shadow of the cross was upon him as he sits 
lere with compassionate longing for the city 


which was going to crucify him. It was not a 
look of condemnation, for a few days later 
when he was on the cross he said: Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do. 


Let us change the city to your city or your 
town, and some night when you have time to 
think it over, hear the voice of Him sitting 
over against the place, saying: “If thou hadst 
known.” Let the change be more specific—let 
it be your church over against which Christ 
is sitting, and saying: “If thou hadst known.” 
There is a peace which belongs to fellowship 
with Christ; how many are getting it? The 
same hurry, wholesale way of doing business 
has come into the church in many cases as has 
came into the world. It has lost, or failed to 
attain unto, its peace. Peace results often 
from fierce warfare, possibly the church is not 
fighting. It may be giving fétes and dances as 
the French did just before Waterloo. There 
are some churches that might well wish that 
some of the advanced scholars may be correct 
in proving that Christ was not divine, for 
they might thus escape a heavy judgment and 
pronouncement of woe. 

But the above is to the city, civics and the 
social order, to the church, denominations and 
ecclesiastics. How about the individual? Let 
each one put himself in the place of the city 
and let Christ sit over against him and say: 
“Tf thou hadst known.” 

He staked his whole life work, the organiza- 
tion of his kingdom on earth on the effect 
his words, his life and his spirit would have 
on the individual. His instructions to his dis- 
ciples showed that he expected his kingdom 
to grow by no other means than one man tell- 
ing another. Ninety per cent of the effort of 
the church is expended on the mass. If, after 
the sermon on the mount he had said, Next 
Sabbath I will deliver another sermon in this 
place, and had set about during the week 
to advertise the fact, then we might have had 
some excuse for many of our present methods. 
We are surprised that Christian Science, with 
all its errors, and its inhumanity in setting 
families against member when there is sickness 
in the home, increases as it does. You ask 
that man, who has left your church to go with 
the Scientists and you will get the answer, 
“Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So got me interested.” 
They talk it on the sleeping cars, street cars, 
and no one seems offended. They have a 
holy boldness in telling the good news. 

One difficulty is that our friends are neither 
very good nor very bad. We cannot approach 
them as sinners. But we know that if they 
are working as hard as men must today to 
succeed that they lack neace, and poise. They 
are all scrambling to get enough money or 
a certain position where they can take it easy 
—have peace. The Christian has the remedy. 
He can say you are missing something here 
and now. Yesterday you had so much peace 
and joy allotted you. You were in such a 
hurry to get to work you thrust it out of 
your path by that cross word or mean insinua- 
tion. “If thou hadst known the things which 
belong unto thy peace.” 
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Illustrations of Truth and Grace 


ERNEST HW. MACEWEN, HYATTSVILLE, MARYLAND, 


THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. (620) 
Gal. 5: 16-24. 


The Young People, published by the Ameri- 
ean Baptist Publication Society, contains the 
following incident illustrating the above text: 

“What is the matter with this rosebush? 
said the girl who was learning how to garden, 
to the experienced florist whom she ha 
brought to look at it. “I bought it from you 
two years ago, and it bore beautiful roses. 
But it has never bloomed since. See how 
strong and big and healthy it is—the best bush 
in the rose bed! But it never has even a bud 
on it. T have pruned it and pruned it; but still 
it is all leaf and no flower!” 


The florist looked keenly at the leafy bush. 
“How have you pruned it?” he asked, 

“Why, I've cut off the weak shoots and left 
the stronger ones. Wasn't that right?” asked 
the girl. 

“It depends upon where they started from,” 
answered the florist. “See here”—he leaned 
down and put his finger on the sturdy stem 
just above the ground—“the rose is grafted 
at about this spot. Below the graft the bush 
is a natural Manetta, or brier rose, which will 
never bloom in any blossoms worth having. 
Above the graft the shoots are those of the 
choice rose you want. But as the natural 
shoots are the strongest, you have been de- 
ceived into cutting off the grafted shoots and 
letting the natural briar make its own growth. 
The way to prune this bush is to prune every 
natural ‘sucker’ the moment it shoots. You 
must not leave one—that is, if you want roses. 
Frankly though, you have so nearly destroyed 
the graft and let the original root assert itself 
that I doubt if it would be worth while to 
work over it. Root it up, put another. in, and 
prune every ‘sucker’ remorselessly. If any 
new shoot comes up from the root out of the 
ground, be particularly careful to cut it down. 
The briar is cunning; it is determined to live 
its own life if it can, and it will keep on 
producing its natural growth, while you must 
keep on helping and protecting the choice 
graft.” 

The advice was followed. The old bush was 
rooted up and a sturdy new one, with a rare 
graft, put in. All summer long the root sent 
up “suckers” and put out vigorous shoots; all 
summer long the girl gardener nipped off each 
one, forcing all the strength into the graft— 
and such roses as came! “AIl the power and 
vitality of that contrary root has to go into 
them,” she told the florist, laughing. “It’s an 
object-lesson in the direction of energies. I 
understand more about the battle of the nat- 
ural and the spiritual man since I’ve wrestled 
with that brier bush!” 


“We learn that early,” said the florist laugh- 
ing too. “The root rebels against the graft, 
and has to be watched all the time, as long as 
it lives. But the roses are worth it; that’s the 
comfort!” 
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FORGIVENESS FROM GOD. (621) 


Isa. 44: 22, 


Did you ever spill ink over a bill so that it 
could hardly be read? But that is quite an- 
other thing from having the debt blotted out 
by payment being made. We may blot from 
our memory our sins. We may ease the mind 
with false ideas of peace. We may deny that 
we owe the debt. But that is a far different 
thing from having God blot out our debts until 
they exist no more. That is the sweetest 
peace and the deepest joy that can come to 
any soul. Has it come to you? 


MAKE HIM REAL. 
1 John 1. 1-4. 


Father used to tell me a story, when we 
were boys, which he made so real, that we felt 
that the man whom it was about was person~ 
ally known to us. And that was not merely 
feeling. We did know the man by a subtile 
spiritual law, as unerring as any of the facul- 
ties by which we know our friends. It is your 
privilege thus to make Jesus real. 


(622) 


THE WILES OF THE DEVIL. 
Eph. 6: 11. 


The Yollowing incident plucked from one of 
our papers, illustrates how Satan may lead us 
on the wrong track by making his appeal 


(623) © 


to perfectly natural and rightful lines of 
activity : : 
They were all automobile people, sales- 


agents and consulting experts, five in number, 
and they were swapping yarns the other even- 
ing in a hotel lobby. “Talking about sale 
chases,” said one, “I had all that was coming. 
to me some time ago. I was busily engaged 
in the east when a letter was received from at 
Ohio town that had every appearance of a 
possible sale. It was from a person obviously 
very much interested in the motor truck prop- 
osition, with a view toward getting a power 

wagon to supplant horse trucks. It was in- 
telligently written, in good English and fair 
handwriting, and concluded by asking for a 
catalogue. It was signed ‘Francis G’ At once 
I decided that the trip from Massachusetts 
should be rade, and while it was pleasant,, 
the finale was surprising. The address given 
was that of a tonsorial artist, and Francis G., 
notwithstanding the misspelling, happened to 
be the twelve-year-old daughter of the barber 
who was with her little brother playing garage, 
and wanted paper autos for stock.” 


EARNESTNESS. (624) 
Eccl. 9:10. 

During one of the great battles of the Civil 
War a recruit, who had lost his company if 
the tumult of strife, approached Genera 
Sheridan, and timidly asked where he should 
“step in.” “Step in?” roared Sheridan, “Step 
in anywhere; there’s fighting along the line.” 


A CUP ¢ OF WATER. (625) | 
Matt. 10: 42; Mark 9: 4. " 


Someone has said, “The greatest thing 
man can do for his heavenly Father is to 
kind to some of the Father's other 


The things that are really the brightest in 
your past life are not the honors you have 
won for yourself, the brilliant successes you 
achieved, nor the prosperities which added to 
your importance among men, but the deeds of 
love which your hand wrought in Christ’s 
name for some of his little ones. The bright- 
est day in all your past life was the day you 
did your purest, most unselfish, most  self- 
denying act for your Master, in serving one 
of his. It is only when we have some measure 
of Christ’s self-renunciation that we have 
ors the truest and Christliest things in 
ife 


HE ASKED MERCY FOR HIS ea 
26 ) 
Matt. 27: 39, 44; Luke 23: 34. 


This pathetic incident happened a short time 
ago in the Northwestern police station of 
Baltimore, when Mrs. Rose Hannan, an aged, 
tottering woman, begged for leniency for her 
son, Robert Hannan, aged about forty-five 
years, despite the fact that the son had beaten 
her and blackened her eye, and had also 
beaten another aged woman, Mrs. Annie Keim, 
over her head with a club. 

So Jesus pleads for’ us, though we have 
despitefully used him and sinned grievously. 


We are responsible for his wounds, yet he- 


pleads for our freedom and life. 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 
Phil. 4: 7. 


Evermore, throughout all generations, the 
river speedeth to its destined place. Such is 
he peace of the Christian. He has always 
reason for comfort. He has not a consolation 
ike a swollen torrent which is dried up under 
he hot sun of adversity, but peace is his right- 
ful possession at all times. Do you inquire 
‘or the Thames?. You shall find it flowing in 
ts own bed in the thick, black night, as well 
is in the clear, bright day. You shall dis- 
‘over the noble river when it mirrors the 
tars or sends back the sheen of the moon, as 
vell as when multitudes of eyes gaze. upon 
he pompous pageantry of civic procession at 
nidday. You may see its waves in the hour 
tempest by the lightning’s flash, as well as 
n the day of calm when the sun shineth 
wightly on them. Ever is the river in its 
ace. And even thus come night, come day, 
ome_sickness, come health, come what will, 
he peace of God which passeth all under- 
tanding will keep the Christian’s heart and 
nind, through Jesus Christ—Spurgeon. 


(627) 


GIVE YOURSELF TO THE HIGHEST. 


(628) 
Romans 12. 1-2. 


A young woman recently went home after 
verexerting herself at golf, became suddenly 
ll; and died. The newspapers chronicled her 
eath, and said she “would be remembered as 
he golf champion of her state that year.” 
S$ a memory like that sufficient for a strong, 
Mergetic young life as hers was? What 
ht she not have accomplished by putting 
same into a nobler channel? 


Sermonic Illustrations from Recent 
Science and Invention 
REY. GEORGE VALENTINE REICHEL. 


WIRELESS LIGHTING AND THE 
SPIRIT’S POWER, (629) 
It has been recently stated that a boy, living 
in New England, has invented a method of 
lighting by electricity without the use of 
wires. And it is apparently stated with au- . 
thority, that he operates a number of electric 
lights in his own home in this wireless way. 
The practical potency of the invisible mav, 
seemingly, be more and more manifested with- 
out those agencies that once were considered 
indispensable to spiritual success. Thus, the 
present temperance wave sweeping over thc 
country, grows in potency, not by the specific 
efforts of reformers, as apparently by the in- 
visible operation of God's Holy Spirit. 


TELEGRAPHIC PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
SOUL-LIKENESS. (630) 


A French engineer has invented a method 
for transmitting pictures by telegraph, a half 
hour only being necessary, it is said, in which 
to transmit a large photograph. 

This scientific wonder suggests easily the 
very reasonable probability of not only trans- 
mitting, but preserving the likeness of human 
identity, or rather spiritual entity, despite 
space, time or other human limitation. Spirit- 
ual entity is pervasive, and as widely as it 
may transmit itself, or be transmitted, it does 
not lose its recognizable, inherent traits of 
conscious character as emphasized by the life 
possessed, expressive in both thought and ac- 
tion, In other words, the soul expressions of 
our complex nature are recognizable any- 
where. Whether a man speak our language, 
or is of our nation, or not, that he is or is not 
a Christian can always be as clearly perceived 
as are the lineaments of a countenance with 
which we are familiar, whether we see it in 
New York, Paris; London or in our own 
home. 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS AND ELE- 
MENTS OF CHARACTER. (6381) 


Lemoine’s diamonds, though artificially pro- 
duced, are considered genuine in character. 
Recently their formula of production has been 
made known. These diamonds are made of 
thirty parts iron, fifty-five parts boron and 
fifteen parts charcoal, fused in an electric fur- 
nace, These are the elements. 

How simple, but how essential! 

So, the elements of spiritual character are 
simple and few; but how essential! Witness 
the Divine Spirit's fusive power! 


TWO CHRISTIAN NATIONS LEAD THE 
WORLD. (632) 
It is stated by reliable authority that the 
United States stands second among the naval 
powers of the world in the tonnage of her 
war vessels ; while we are third in gunnage; 
and fifth in actual number of vessels and of 
men. 
We are.outclassed only by Great Britain in 
all three particulars, But observe that these 
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facts, and undoubtedly they are facts, give 
two nations of avowed Christian practice, the 
balance of naval power. While we are not to 
trust the “arm of flesh,” so to speak, we can 
trust God better, if we know that this naval 
supremacy is an evidence of the divine 
assurance and favor extended to the two 
sister nations named. However, the examples 
of past history are before us indelibly, and it 
behooves us “not to forget Him” as the source 
of prosperity accorded our people and those of 
the great nation across the sea. 


GOD’S ARRANGEMENTS ALWAYS 
BEST. (633) 

The ruthless destruction of our priceless 
forests in the past is a mistake that our gov- 
ernment is making every effort to remedy. It 
will, of course, take years to even approxi- 
mately reach the period of restoration, if in- 
deed it can ever be reached. 

Just now the government is endeavoring to 
produce a basket-willow that will give us the 
ability to compete with European-made willow 
baskets. To this end willows of the proper 
variety are being experimented with, though it 
is well known that the desired tree once grew 
abundantly enough. 

The manufacture, too, of rough wrapping 
paper and of bristol or cardboard from peat 


found in Sweden, the process of manufacture - 


being protected by an American patent, will 
have a tendency to supplant wood-pulp for the 
making of coarser wrapping papers, and. so 
far, will be an assistance’ in the preserving of 
our forests, : 

God made the forests; man cut them down, 
—indiscriminately, unwisely oftentimes, and 
now man is trying to restore the conditions 
God, the wise Creator, established in the be- 
ginning. 


Current Events 
PAUL GILBERT. 


HEARING THE CRY OF DISTRESS. 
(634) 
Rom. 10: 18; Matt. 15: 25;.Ps. 4: 1; Ps. 91: 15. 
A friend of mine said to a lifesaver at New- 
port, R. I.: “How can you tell when anyone 
is in need of help when there are thousands of 
bathers on the beach and in the water making 
a perfect hub-bub of noises?” To which he 
answered: “No matter how great the noise 
and confusion, there has never been a single 
time when I could not distinguish the cry of 
distress above it all. I can always tell it.” 
And that is exactly like God. In the midst of 
the babel and confusion he never fails to hear 
the soul that cries out to him for help amid 
the breakers and storms of life. 


SCIENTISTS WHO DIFFER. (635) 

Acts 15: 39; Acts 15: 8-11; Mark 9: 40, 
Some time ago seven different scientists 
who had made observations, at the same time, 
of Jupiter, gave drawings of what they had 
seen. They all differed in their views. If 
scientists, men who are supposed to “know” 
accurately, differ concerning some things, we 
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need not wonder if men in general differ as” 
to policies and plans, 


CHRIST FOR ALL MEN. * (636) 
CooL 8211 5"2 Cor! 5: 193) Phim eee 


On the twelve parapets of a bridge in Aus- 
tria are twelve images of Christ in which he 
is represented as being occupied in various vo- 
cations. There is Christ the carpenter, Christ 
the farmer, Christ the teacher, Christ the shep- 
herd and so on. Men coming into the city 
bow before the Christ who represents the par- 
ticular trade or work in which they are inter- 
ested. So he appeals to all men. He is indeed 
the Saviour for the world. 


WASHING THE CHILDREN’S FACES. 
John 13: 14; Phil. 2:5. (637) 

The Livingston (Mont.) Post gives the fol- 
lowing incident to illustrate the persistency of 
the Salvation Army in overcoming obstacles: 

A certain minister of one of the denomi-_ 
national churches took to task a mother for 
not sehding her children to Sunday School. | 
The mother made this excuse; “Oh, the chil-— 
dren play in the street and get so dirty, and 
it’s too much trouble to get them ready to go 
to Sunday School.” 

The minister let the mother rest for a time, 
and then approached the mother once more to 
ask her why she did not send her children to 
Sunday School. Imagine his consternation 
when the woman replied: “They are going to 
the Salvation Army now. The officers came 
and washed their faces and took them.” 


A VALUABLE DERELICT. (638) 
‘1 Tim. 1:15; Luke 15:24; Luke 15:7. 


A New York newspaper stated last week in 
black headlines that a derelict ship worth 
$60,000 was adrift at sea and that it would 
be a rich prize for somebody. He who secures 
it will doubtless be counted exceedingly fortu~ 
nate. But the human derelicts that throng 
our cities are priceless. If God ever called the 
Christian to rescue the perishing it is today 
and: rich will be the reward of those who save 
them. The marvel is that we should be so 
indifferent when God has promised to use us 
in this very thing, 


PUTTING AWAY HINDRANCES, (639) 
I John 1:'9; Joshua 1: 12; 1 Thess; 6: 22 


Many years ago a little boy in Liverpoo? 
was playing with a halfpenny. He swallowed 
it, and it stuck in his throat, far down. He 
said that he felt it there. He was a little fel 
low, about seven years old. Friends tried al 
the means they could to remove the coin 
They called in a doctor. At length the doctos 
told them that the coin was not there; tha 
it had gone. But the boy said, “I feel > 
there.” “No,” said the doctor, “it is no 
there. You can swallow, can’t you?”"Yes,” 
was the reply, “but I know it is there.” Th» 
doctor persisted that the coin had been there 
but was gone, and so the friends had to leav 
the matter. For about seven or eight year 
the boy did not grow an inch; at the age © 
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fourteen he was like a boy of seven still. But 
by the time those seven years had passed 
someone had invented the little instrument 
called the laryngoscope, by which one man may 
look down the throat of another. As soon as 
the instrument was invented the doctor who 
had attended the boy made use of the laryngo- 
scope, and there was the halfpenny sticking 
down the throat. A little incision was made 
the halfpenny was taken out, and ten years 
later the boy had become a fine, full-grown 
man of six feet in height. I know the doctor 
who did it, and could give the name of the 
man upon whom the operation was per- 
formed.—A. T. Pierson. 


BORN OF THE SPIRIT. 
John 3:8; Ecc. 11:5; John 1:13. 
Speaking of the work of the Spirit in re- 
generation, Dr. W. J. Dawson, the distin- 
guished English evangelist, said: “Up in the 
Canadian Northwest they tell me that the 
country may be bound fast in the embrace of 
the snow and frost. But in the middle of the 
night, perchance, the farmer in his bed begins 
to feel uncomfortably warm. He lowers the 
window and puts 9dut the fire in the stove. The 
“Shinook,” the warm Pacific wind, has stolen 
its way through the Rockies and in a night the 
winter is gone. The “Shinook” has come. 

So is everyone that is born of the Spirit. 


INCONSISTENCY. (641) 
Matt. 23: 3; Rom. 2: 23. 


Out in the far west weresome young men 
who called themselves Bob Ingersoll’s boys. 
When asked why, they pointed to an old 
man walking to church with a Bible under his 
arm. 

“He is the man,’ they said, “that made us 
all Bob Ingersoll’s boys.” “Why, I thought 
that man was the greatest Christian in the 
place,” said the speaker. 

“Well, but we all know him to be a hum- 
bug,” was the reply. 

That sort -of inconsistent living is what 
makes infidels. The world usually classes us 
as Christians where we belong. They never 
call a professing Christian a humbug or a 
hypocrite without having a good reason for it. 


(640) 


HE KNOWS THE BURDEN. (642) 
1 Gor; 10. 13: 2. Pet. 2-9; 2-Cor12- 9, 
When I saw your “sky-scrapers”’ in New 
York for the first time, I was interested not in 
the beauty of them, but in their construction, 
for I learned that each part is tested to a 
hair’s breadth that it may properly bear its 
burden. That is the way our Father deals with 
us. He will make the burden no greater than 
it ought to be. “He knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust.”"—Dr,. W. J. 
Dawson, 


SEEKING DANGER. 
Jas. 1: 14; Matt. 6: 13; John 7: 17. 
__ “Some ministers who are always trying to 
find flaws in the Bible remind me of a boy I 
w recently who persisted in walking on 
e railing of a bridge in crossing the stream, 


(643) 


though the whole of the passageway was at 
his disposal. That some are intent on keeping 
as far away from safety as possible is a 
strange fact.” 


A BABY RAFFLE. (644) 
Neh. 13:24; Ez. 9:2; 2 Cor. 6@ 14, 17. 


A Minneapolis thedtre manager, hoping to 
swell his receipts, advertised a “baby raffle” 
at one of the matinee performances. The 
women of the city were exceedingly shocked 
at this cold blooded mercenary manager, and 
declared the enterprise to be an outrage on 
the sanctity of the home. All of which is 
true, but many of these same mothers who 
cuddle their babies close at the thought of a 
“baby raffle,” in after years will deliberately 
plan to wed -these same children to impure, 
godless men, whose only redeeming trait is 
that they possess either money or a title. A 
baby raffle,” is really tame compared to the 
“young lady raffle” of modern society. 


A BRAVE SOLDIER. (645) 
Dan. 3:18; 1 Pet. 3: 18-15; Heb. 11:25. 


Col. W. S. Crittenden, a soldier of 28, while 
filibustering in Cuba many years ago, was cap- 
tured and ordered to be shot. As he stood 
against the wall where he was to be executed 
he was ordered to kneel, to which he replied, 
“An American kneels only to God!” . The 


.next instant he fell forward, his face riddled 


with bullets. He was indeed a brave soldier, 
but just as brave is the young man who in 
these days, when ordered to conform and 


knieel to the life of the flesh and sin, says: “A 
Christian kneels only to God!” 
BE YOURSELF. (646) 


Eph. 6: 5; 2 Cor. 5: 10; Rev. 22: 12. 


‘Don’t work to a caliper that has been set 
by another man; set it yourself.’ That means 
that our temperaments are different. Our 
sense of touch varies, The temperature of 
men’s hands may make a difference in the ex- 
pansion or contraction of a sensitive gauge. 
There’s an individuality about every man 
which influences every job that he tackles. 
But here’s the point—every fellow must make 
good in his own way. We can’t fight in an- 
other man’s armor. We can’t do our best 
work with another’s tools. If we do,- they 
must be given the test of our own experience, 
and that practically makes them our own.”— 
Rev. Chas, Stelzle. 


PROVIDE BOUNTIFULLY. 


A Boston matron, who thought it would be | 


quite proper during the session of the Diocesan 
convention of that state to give a subdued 
evening entertainment to the members thereof, 
sent to Mr. + the prominent catefer 
of the Hub, to assist in arranging the details. 
He asked if she intended to give a dancing 
party. 

“Oh, no!” she replied,” the company will 
be largely composed of clergymen.” 

“In that case, madam,” said he, “I would 
advise you to provide bountifully ; them pious 
folks eats dreadful.” 
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Missions 
A GREAT GATHERING. (647) 


The First International Convention under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement will go down in history as one 
of the great meetings of the age. The ton- 
vention was held in Pittsburg, March 11-13. 
Over two thousand delegates registered and 
paid the two dollar fee. 

At one of the sessions the presiding officer 
asked all in the audience actively engaged in 
Sunday School work to rise, At first glance 
it seemed as though the entire audience rose, 
but on closer investigation it was estimated 
that all but ten per cent of the audience were 
on their feet. That testimony showed the 
Sunday School a great champion of the mis- 


_Sionary movement, x 


PRODIGAL SON. (648) 


The two greatest missionary documents 
known to history are the Lord’s Prayer and 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. If you have 
ever read the parable of the Prodigal Son as 
the agony of a bereaved father’s heart you 
will find that missions are placed in the very 
heart of our God and Father, whose name we 
bear. And if you have ever said, “Our 
Father,” you have felt the call and passion of 
brotherhood that runs through the whole of 
the missionary movement. It is there that 
Jesus laid the foundation of all this mission- 
ary enterprise. 

Luther said: “My coat of arms shall be a 
heart that has the color 6f human flesh upon 
it, warm with human love, and in it shall be 
planted the cross, the black cross, that shows 
the sacredness of sacrificial suffering, and that 
shall be set in a rose of the purest white— 
the purity and strength of character that God 
can give to those that suffer—and back of it 
all shall be that ground of blue that brings 
heaven nearer to earth, and around it shall be 
the golden ring of perfectedness and eternity as 
a symbol of what Jesus Christ has done for 
men,” —Prof, O. E. Brown, 


LEAVEN. (649) 


Our task in India is a mighty one. Let us 
once for all give her Christ, the Crucified, 
then all the rest she needs shall be added 
“unto her, The principle of the “Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man” is a 
familiar one to the non-Christian Hindus who 
claim it as their own glorious motto. To 
preach the Gospel of Christ to these teeming 
millions we need Christ-like men and women 
who have dedicated their lives, not simply to 
preach the love of Christ, but to practice his 
love in thought, word and deed. 

For two hundred years men, nay, angels I 
should say, like Bishop Caldwell, Carey, Tay- 
lor, Ringletaube and others toiled for their 
M@ster in ‘that strange and mysterious won- 
derland, facing bravely many an_ unutter- 
able difficulty and willingly sacrificed their 
lives, As the result of their endurance and 
hardships we have today one million native 
Christians there. The very name of Christ 
that was once an object of ridicule and 
slander among the non-Christians is praised 
and adored by them today, They are even 
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fluence of Christianity.—S, P, Devasayhayam, 


roclaim that Christ is an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, the third person in the 
Hindu Trinity. Even the non-Christian 
Hindu has already begun to contribute to the 
building of Christian churches and Christian 
institutions, The very success of our mis 
sions in India has stirred the hearts of the 
educated Hindus and urged them to broaden 
the scope of their religion, In a word, all 
Hinduism is leavened with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. To reform the Hindu society and. 
religion there sprung up organizations such 
as Bramo Samaj, Arya Samaj, the latest and 
the most important one of all, Prarthana Samaj. 
These different societies put forth their best 
efforts to help the Hindu community at large. 
They educate the boys and girls free of charge, — 
administer medical aid, instruct in the princi- — 
ples of Dharma (charity) and morality, de — 
nounce idolatry, emphasize unity, prevent in- : 
fant marriage laws, permit and practice widow 
marriage and promote the position of women, 
That great, monstrous incarnation of the de- — 
mon, that cursed caste has already received a — 
fatal blow at the hands of Bramo Samaj and — 
Prarthana Samaj. Have we not heard for the 
first time in the history of India of the Indian 
Ladies’ Conference at Calcutta last year under 
the leadership of Her Highness the Maharani 
of the Gaekwahr of Baroda, who recently visited 
this country? Have not the Mohammedan, 
Parsee, Christian and Hindu ladies all met 
together and discussed the vital problems of 
promoting the condition of their sisters in the 
country? Have they not even served refresh- 
ments, of which all partook without caste or 
ereed distinction after a short social chat? — 
How Christian-like it is! Shall wé not call — 
this the eighth wonder of the world? Cer- — 
tainly all these are the direct result of the ine 


attempting to 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. (650) 


“Five years ago,” he said, “I called here and 
listened for a time to the preaching in your 
street hall, and bought a New Testament and 
a few tracts. I took them home with me and 
read them, and after some*explanation to my 
family, swept the idols out of my house, and 
erected in their place a tablet to 


“‘The True God, and our Ancestors Adam 
and Bve.’ 


From that time we worshiped God. J read to 
my wife and family from the Holy Book, and 
from time to time we prostrated ourselves be- 
fore the tablet in worship, This was all right 
until about two months ago, when my wife 
died, and I and my sons were quite at a loss 
how to bury her. Buddhist priests we would 
not have, but I had to confess to my neighbors 
that I had not yet learned the correct pro- 
cedure for the burial of the dead, I have come 
now expressly to learn if we were right in — 
what we did, and to receive further instruction — 
in the Way, After some thought over the — 
matter I wrote on a slip of paper the words: — 
‘To the True God! The evidence of one who — 
trusted in the merit of bey? This T placed — 
on my wife’s body, Then, followed by 
three sons, I walked round the coffin seve 
times repeating the words I had written, 
we carried her out to burial.” 

He told and acted everything so 


before me, that I was much moved, and when 
he turned. to me and said, “Sir! was I cor- 
rect?” I replied, “Perfectly so,” and advised 
that in case of another such emergency he 
should read a chapter of the Bible and offer 
prayer. He left us apparently relieved and 
grateful, and we felt that in him we had met 
another of God’s hidden ones, Since then he 
has paid us another visit, and the deep earnest- 
ness of his desire to know the Truth made it 
easy for us to instruct him more fully. He has 
still much to learn, but he is on the right 
_ track. On returning to his home he took with 
him a good supply of scriptures and tracts to 
circulate in his district, “for others,” he said, 
“are wanting to know.’—Light in the East. 


A NAME. (651) 


“I know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that faint and tire; 

I know of a name, a name, a name, 
Can set that land on fire. 


Tis sound is a brand, its letters flame; 
_ _ iknow of a name, a name, a name, 
Will set that land on fire.” 


GAVE HERSELF. (652) 


At a small mission station in Africa just 
before Christmas, the natives who had ac- 
cepted Christ, instead of presenting each other 
with Christmas presents, at the suggestion of 
the missionary planned to bring whatever mon- 
ey, vegetables, or other salable articles they 
could the night before Christmas, that the 
money might be used to send the Gospel to the 
islands near them, where many of their own 
race were still in the darkness of heathenism. 
The night came, and one after another they 
brought their packages forward. Among oth- 
ers was one little girl about twelve years old, 
poorly clad, who came forward and laid down 
in lish money three shillings and sixpence 
(that 1s, eighty-four cents in American mon- 
ey). The missionary was greatly surprised at 
the money she laid down, He knew that this 
meant a fortune in that country. After the 
gathering was dismissed, he stepped up to the 
little girl and asked her how she had secured 
so much money. She said: “I knew that this 
evening they would all be bringing their pres- 
ents to Jesus, and I had nothing to bring. I 
found out that a man wanted a slave girl, and 
I went and sold myself to him for life as a 
slave.” Se said: “I could do nothing less than 
this, when Jesus did so much for me. I had 
nothing to give but myself and I gladly gave 
it, Jesus gave himself for me.”"—Charles M. 
Alexander. 


A PICTURE CARD IN AFRICA. (653) 


Three years ago a Mohammedan merchant 
from Timbuktu went to trade at the lish 
settlement of Bathurst, on the Gambi River. 
Some one gave him a text-card in Arabic. The 
_ mext year he traded again in Bathurst and 
asked for the book from which that wonderful 
_ text was taken. When the Bible was shown 
him, he bought it and went away. The third 
_ year the merchant came to thurst and 
eighteen Bibles for friends who wanted 


_ Now the British and Foreign Bible Society 
is arranging to open a Bible depot in Timbuktu 
—the synonym in all the Sahara for Moham- 
medan exclusiveness and fanaticism.—J/ndian 
Witness. 


A SAMPLE OF CHINESE 
HEATHENISM. (654) 


Recently some professional procurers were 
going the rounds of the cities of Northern 

ina, buying girls for the brothels of Shang- 
hai. They negotiated a sale with a mother 
for her 17-year-old daughter: As this daugh- 
ter’s feet were not small enough to enable her 
mother to command the sum desired, the 
mother arose at midnight, took a big stone 
hammer and proceeded to beat the feet of the 
daughter in question to a pulp, The agonizing 
pain, the heart-rending screams, were of no 
avail. Thus was completed the process of 
binding into smaller compass and thereby ex- 
pediting a more advantageous sale, This inci- 
dent is one of the daily, inevitable corollaries 
—whose woe extends ceaselessly to scores of 
millions—of the fundamental teaching of Chi- 
na’s man-made religion. Women are worth 
practically nothing till the mothers of sons.— 
Missionary Review of the World, 


A MISSION ROMANCE, (655) 


“Ts it worth our while to hold the meeti 
tonight, do you think?” asked a Londoner o 


. his friend, one raw December night in 1856. 


“Perhaps not,” answered the other, “but I 
do not like to shirk my work, and as it was 
announced someone might come.” 

“Come on, then,” said the first speaker, “T 
Papers we can-stand it.” ‘ 

“Work thrown away!” grumbled the Lon- 
doner, as they made their way back to Regent 
Square. 

‘Who knows?” replied the missionary. “It 
was God's Word, and we are told that it shall 
not fall on the ground unheeded.” 

Was it work thrown away? 

The passer-by, who stopped in by accident, 
tossed on his couch all night, thinking of the 
horrors of heathenism, all of which he had 
heard that night for the first time. In a month 
he had sold out his business, and was on his 
way to mission work among the British Co- 
lumbian Indians, under the auspices of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

About thirty-five years afterward we found 
him, surrounded by “his children,” as he loves 
to call them, the center and head of the model 
mission station of the northwest coast, an Ar- 
cadian village of civilized Indians. It'is the 
romance of missions, ) 

The missionary referred to is William Dun- 
can, missionary to the Metlakhatla Indians.— 
Exchange. 


ENTER BIBLES, EXIT OPIUM IN 
CHINA. (656) 

Rev. G. H. Bondtield reports an astonishin 
increase to the already great circulation o 
Bibles in China, During last July and Au- 
gust, usually slack months, the British For- 
eign Bible Society’s depot, at Shanghai sent 
out 96,000 volumes more than during the cor- 
responding months of 1906. The total issues 
from Shanghai for the first eight months of 
1907 were over 943,000 volumes. Mr, Bond- 
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field adds: “I do not know where we shall be 
if this demand continues, It upsets all caleula- 
tions, makes estimates of little value, and 
brings gray hairs to those responsible for 
meeting the demands.”—Missionary Review of 
the World, 


Children’s Day 


THOS. HW. WARNER, 


KEEP FAITH WITH CHILDREN, (657) 


Sir William Napier, the soldier and histo- 


rian, one day met a child who was erying bit- , 


terly because she had broken a bowl. Having 
no money with him, he promised to meet her 
at the same place the next day, and give her 
money to buy another, On reaching home, he 
found an invitation to dine out with a gentle- 
man the next day. But he deelined it on ac- 
count of his engagement with the child, “I 
could not disappoint her, she trusted me so im- 
plicitly,’ he said. We must keep faith with 
the children. 


GENTLENESS. (658) 
A stranger stopped all night at a farmer's 
house. He noticed that a slender little girl, 
by her gentle ways, had a great influence in 
the house, The next morning, when the farm- 
er wanted to drive the stranger to town, the 
horse refused to go, They jerked it, whipped 
it and kicked it. But it would not move, Then 
the little girl laid her hand on the neck of the 
_ horse, spoke a few kind words to it, and 
stroked it. Instantly the tense muscles re 
laxed, and the stubbornness vanished, ‘They 
had no more trouble with the pony that day. 


FAITH. (659) 

A gentleman was crossing on the ferry from 
New York to Brooklyn, The tide was run- 
ning very high and the boat crashed into the 
dod. In a moment all was confusion. The 
gentleman noticed a little girl sitting on the 
knee of one of the hackmen, who evidently 
was her father, ‘The little chin began to 
quiver, the tears started to her eyes, and a ery 
of fear sprang from her lips. But turning and 
looking into her father’s face, she saw him 
laughing, Instantly, without having anything 
explained, the tears dried, the litthe mouth 
straightened out, and the ery of fear gave place 
to a merry laugh. She had faith in her father. 
LOVE, (660) 

Mrs, Ballington Booth said that one day 
when she was feeling keenly her failures, and 
wondering if she was really worth anything 
in her Father's vineyard, her little boy came 
in from a walk in the park, Running up to her 
with great delight, he put into her y a little 
bouquet of chickweed. She picked up the 
weeds with a ery of gratitude, and kissed the 
little hand which had brought them to her, 
They were of no account, but his loving 
thought had lifted the burden from her heart, 


FAITH AND GENEROSITY, (661) 

In the early days, in a village of Cape 
Cod, the inhabitants were anxious for a meet- 
ing house, A meeting was ealled to consider 
what should be done, Contributions were 
asked for. No one responded, Then a boy 
stepped forward with the remark, “Ll will be 
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the first to contribute, and, God helping me, 1 
will give one hundred dollars.” His example 
was magical, Donations followed thick and 
fast. The boy actually paid his donation in 
full, earning the money by fishing. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE, 662) 
onathan Sturges, the millionaire merehant, 
left his home on Cape Cod, to earn his living 
and help his mother. The captain of a coaster 
gave him a passage and a letter to a dealer in 
sail-cloth, He landed in New York on a 
Saturday night, a stranger and penniless, Sun- 
day morning he went to church, On Monday 
morning he presented his letter to the mer- 
chant, “Did [ see you at church yesterday,” 
he asked, “I don’t know, sir,” Sturges re- 
plied, “but T was at church.” He was given a 
eben Mr, Sturges always declared that 
us success dated from that memorable Sun- 
aay, 


IMPORTANT, (663) 

A little girl was sitting on the floor, when 

the sun shone in her face, “Go away, go 

away,” she cried, striking at it, “You move, 

dear, and it won't trouble you,” said her moth- 
er, “I shan’t, I dot here first,” she replied, 


Pithy Points for Commencement 
WAS HE A GOOD BLACKSMITH? (664) 
The venerable Rev, Robert Collyer, who 
came to America from England as a black- ~ 
smith, and became a famous preacher, has re- 
cently received at his old home the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters from Leeds Uni- 


versity, pers 

WORKED HIS WAY, (665) 
Edwin S, Stuart, who recently became gov- 
ernor in Pennsylvania, when an errand boy 
delivered books at the law office of his prede- 

cessor in office, S, T. Pennypacker, 
OVERCAME DIFFICULTIES, (666) 
Senator LaFollette is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Although an earnest 
student, he never stood well in his classes, On 
final examination he fell several marks short 
of the required standard, But just before this 
he had won the chief honors in an interstate 
oratorical contest, President Bascom called the 
faculty together, and made a fight in the young 
fellow’s behalf, Another yote was taken and 

he got through by a narrow margin. 


SDARTED SMALL, (667) 
Mr, C. M,, Schwab, who, when president 
of the steel trust, drew a salary of $1,000,000 a 
year, was at the age of eighteen earning $2.50 
a week in a country grocery, Andrew Car- 
negie’s first salary was twenty cents a day, 
GOOD MEN SCARCE, (668) 
William E, Curtis, writing in the Chicago 
Record-Herald, says; “Good men are scarce, 
‘They are in demand in every branch of indus- 
try and commerce, But the fact that a young 
man's parents paid $5,000 for his education, 
does not qualify him to edit a newspaper, or — 
command an army, or manage a railroad, or a 
mereantile establishment, or argue a case in 
the eer court, or act as a leader in poli. 
tics, These duties require skill, judgment a 
experience, which, however, may be acqui’ 1” 


PERSEVERANCE. (669) 
Two graduates, classmates and roommates, 
secured positions. The first work assigned 
them was putting garden seeds in little bags. 
One of them revolted. He said, “This sort of 
work is not appropriate for an educated man. 
What would the people say if they knew that I 
was engaged in such menial labor. I was 
awarded the Greek oration upon my gradua- 
tion.” He left the place disgusted. Twenty 
years later, he was drawing a salary of $600 a 
year. His classmate put the seeds in the bags. 
Drew $5 a week for a while. Was promoted 
as he learned the business. He is now the 
managing partner of one of the largest seed 
establishments in the world, with a salary of 
$15,000 a year, and a quarter interest in the 
business. } 


COLGATE, A TITHER. (670) 
Many years ago a lad of sixteen left home to 
seek his fortune. He met an old neighbor 
who gave him this advice, “Someone will soon 
be the leading soapmaker in New York. It 
can be you as well as anyone.” The only thing 
the boy knew about was soap and candle-mak- 
ing. He went to the city, made an honest soap, 
gave a full pound, gave one-tenth of his in- 
come to God. He prospered: He grew rich 
faster than he had ever hoped. This is the 
story of William Colgate who has given mil- 
lions of dollars to the Lord’s work. 


ACCOMPLISHED, (671) 

At Ellis Island, waiting examination, was 
a young Pole, who carried a black bag under 
his arm. He was asked, “How much money 
have you?” He smiled and answered, “None.” 
He was told that he could not enter America 
without any money. He laughed, opened his 
bag and took out a cornet. He began to play, 
At the first note every one in the great build- 


ing stood still and listened. When the music. 


ceased there was a burst of applause. The 
commissioner offered to pay his fare to Fall 
River, his destination, “I will charge it to my- 
self,” said the agent of the steamboat company, 
as he took the young Pole by. the arm and led 
nim away. He could do one thing-well. 


WASTED SCHOOL DAYS. (672) 
Dr. Earl Pratt, of the Crerar Library, Chi- 
“ago, sought to discover the principal causes 
of failure in life. He asked men who were out 
tf work to write in a book the greatest blunder 
of their lives. Some blundered about their 
sducation. One wrote, “My greatest blunder 
was when I left school at the fifth grade.” 
Another, “My greatest blunder was to fool 
iway my time when at school.” 


PERSEVERANCE. (673) 


It is said that Matthew Poole, an English 
livine of the 17th century, spent four years 
ompiling his Synopsis of Biblical Criticism. 
uring that time he rose at five, and never 
out once. Having finished the work, he 

went away to enjoy a little rest. His wife, in 
1 fit of bad temper, destroyed some of the 
nuscripts. On his return, he said, “My 
, thou hast done very wrong.” The next 
norning he rose at four, and continued to 
until he had finished the task a second 
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Ammunition for the Temperance 
War 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. (674) 


Mr. William FE, Curtis, the well-known cor- 
respondent for the Washington Star, Chicago 
Record-Herald, and other papers, himself not a 
Prohibitionist, in an interview January 28, 1908, 
with Assistant Attorney General C. W, Trick- 
ett, of Kansas, reports the striking results of 
enforced Prohibition in Kansas City, Kansas, 
a city of 100,000, Following are a few typical 
facts: 

“On June 8, 1906, there were 256 saloons in 
Wyandotte county, Kan., of which Kansas City 
is the seat. There were 200 gambling houses 
and more than sixty houses of evil repute. 

“On July 8 following there was not a saloon 
nor a gambling house nor a disorderly house 
in the county, and there has been none since, 

“Today Kansas City, Kan., is the largest city 
in the world without a saloon, a gambling den 
or a bawdy house. By reason of that fact and 
of the publicity given to it I have received in- 
quiries from Germany, France, England and 
Canada as to the effects upon the morals of 
the people, upon poverty and crime and upon 
business and commerce.” 


CLOSING SALOONS HELPS BUSINESS. 
(675) 

“The deposits of our banks have increased 
more than $2,000,000 since the saloons were 
closed and the merchants have had to employ 
additional clerks to attend to their business, 

“The president of one of our savings banks 
has written me that not only has its business 
increased 50 per cent, but that 75 per cent of 
the new customers are of the class that for- 
merly spent all their money for liquor. 

“The official records show that during the 
year after the closing of the saloons, from July 
1, 1906, to july 1, 1907, Kansas City showed an 
increase of 209.7 per cent in building opera- 
tions, the largest of any city in the Union, 
The next largest gain was 77 per cent. Three 
times as many laboring men bought homes in 
our towm last year as ever before in its his- 
tory. 

“The closing of the saloons has reduced our 
court expenses $25,000 a vear, which was 
formerly spent in the prosecution of criminals.” 
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“Every saloon was closed on July 8, 1906, 
Less than three months after that our schools 
opened, In former years we had to employ 
from six to eight additional teachers by reason 
of the increase in population, but there was 
such an unusual demand for admission that 
we had to employ eighteen new teachers, 

“IT went to the teachers and said, ‘From 
whence comes this large demand for admission 
to our public schools?” The result was a list 
of 600 boys and girls from twelve to eighteen 
years of age who attended the public schools 
last year for the first time, An they gave as 
a reason why they had not attended in former 
years that they had to assist a drinking father 
to earn a living for the family.” 


ENGLAND’S DRINK TRAFFIC. (677) 


The latest development in the world-wide 
battle against the drink curse is the introduc- 
tion of a remarkable Licensing Bill in the 
British Parliament on behalf of the govern- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Asquith. Should the bill pass, it means the 
closing of some 32,000 bar-rooms in the next 
decade and a half. © The peculiar fact which is 
emphasized by the details of this new bill is 
that in England the saloon-keeper’s license has 
all the value and prestige of a government 
franchise and is so regarded by the liquor sel- 
ler. The new parliamentary measure provides 
for compensation for those “publicans” and 
brewers whose business is abolished by the 
provision of a fund out of special excise taxes 
which will be levied year by year. Cable dis- 
patches from London, March Ist, state that 
“stocks in all the breweries including the fore- 
most companies, went duwn on Friday and 
Saturday to amazingly low rates until they 
could not be sold at any price, the shrinkage 
in the nominal value of these properties being 
estimated at about $250,000,000. 


EVERY SALOONKEEPER A FORCED 
AGENT OF POISONERS. (678) 


The Philadelphia North American says: 

“We challenge any honest saloonkeeper in 
America to deny our charge that he is forced 
to patronize and to act as the distributing 
agent of poisoners. 

“It was not The North American, but Dairy 
and Food Comniissioner 'B. H. Warren, who 
said four years ago, before there was a 
thought of a fight for local option in Penn- 
sylvania: 

“No wonder our insane asylums are full, 
when men drink such deadly poison habitually.’ 


“THEREFORE WE ._CALL . THESE 
WHISKEY MEN POISONERS AND A 
BLEND OF KNAVE AND FOOL. AND 
IF THEY DISPUTE THE CHARGE, WE 
HAVE MORE FACTS FOR THE CON- 
SIDERATION OF THEMSELVES AND 
THE PEOPLE THEY DEFRAUD DAILY.” 


STEPS TO PRISON. (679) 


Magistrate Crane, of New York City, gives 
the following probable course of a boy who 
begins to smoke cigarettes: “First, cigarettes; 
second, beer and liquors; third, craps—petty 
gambling ; fourth, horse racing—gambling on a 
bigger scale; fifth, larceny ; sixth, state prison.” 


IS IT RIGHT? (680) 


Is it right to build churches to save men, 
asks a contemporary, and at the same time 
license shops that destroy them? 

Is it right to license men to sell that which 
will make men drunk, and then punish the man 
for being drunk? 

Is it right to derive a revenue out of a traffic 
which no decent man defends? 

Is it right to license a man to make paupers 
and then tax sober men to take care of them? 

Is it right to license a saloon to teach vice, 
and then tax people for schools to teach 
virtue? 
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Is it right to teach a boy to restrain his 
sions, and then vote to license a place where 
his worst passions will be inflamed? 

Is it right to take care of your own boy and 
bea to license a place which ruins your neigh- 

1's? 

Is it right to preach justice and charity, and 
then to license a thing which robs the widow 
and orphans of their bread?—Michigan Issue. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN SCOT-_ 
LAND. (681) 


Last May the Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and the United Free Church of Scot 
land appointed representatives to a committee 
to frame an appeal to the people of Scotland on 
Sabbath observance. The work is completed, 
and the appeal ready for distribution. It states 
that departure from the tit1e-honored quiet of 
the Lord’s Day as observed in Scotland would 
render it difficult to preserve the deep sense 
of religion hitherto a characteristic of the peo- 
ple, and to promote the higher interests of our 
national life. We appeal, therefore, to our 
countrymen to join with us in setting the day 
apart, in obedience to the Divine command- 
ment, for the essential purposes of rest, public 
worship, and Christian service; to discourage 
all amusements and unnecessary’ employments 
whereby others are prevented from using the 
day for these ends; and to discountenance such 
forms of recreation and social entertainment 
as are incompatible with the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day. 

The appeal is signed by the official repre- 
sentative of almost every Christian Church in 
Scotland —M. 


| Blessed 


Blessed is the man who counts another's 
time as valuable as his own. 

Blessed is the man who is generous to his 
neighbor in all things except the application. 

Blessed is the man who has not found out 
that he is superior to other men. 

Blessed is the man who leans forward in- 
stead of backward. 

Blessed is#the man who is guilty of the 
splendid vice of promptness. 

Blessed is the man who sees nobility in be- 
ing faithful on a committee. 

Blessed is the man who will not strain at 
a drizzle and swallow a downpour. 

Blessed is the man who looks while he 
listens. 

Blessed is the man who knows not how 
to flatter, but knows how to appreciate. 

Blessed is the man whose watch closes with~ 
out a snap. 

Blessed is the man who is afraid to leave 
his work undone. 

Blessed is the man who has grace enough to 
give up the end seat in the pew, 

Blessed is the man who can endure an hour 
of church with as little suffering as three hours. 
of theatre. 

Blessed is the man who knows how to take 
a dog out of church. 

Blessed is the man whose sleep is 


—Edgar W. Work, in Ram’s Horn. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—JUNE 


G. B. F, HALLOCK, D, D, 


Children’s Day 


If there be in the whole world a prettier 
ight than that which greets the eye on that 
Sunday in June when the church service is 
‘specially intended for the children, and the 
Sunday in June when the church service is 
lowers and banners, it is hard to say where it 
~an be found. The boys and girls are them- 
selves as charming as the birds, as beautiful as 
he flowers. The impression they make is one 
of unclouded happiness. They have never felt 
he corroding touch of care, anxiety is not for 
hem, they are in the period of life that is 
sweetest and most* tranquil. g 

That the children should come to Christ and 
9e encouraged to confess him is the obvious 
recessity of the church. It is well that our 
Sunday Schools should continuously send re- 
sruits into the membership of the church. 
[Those who early approach the Lord’s table 
remain to the end of their days good and 
faithful soldiers in the army of the King. Not 
svery pastor knows how to preach to children. 
Shildren do not wish to be talked to as if they 
were mere babies, much less as if they were 
mbeciles, unable to understand what they hear, 
Phere are few greater mistakes than that made 
xy a minister who tries to put the armor of 
Saul on the limbs of David, or to let himself 
down from his ordinary style into what he 
magines will be agreeable to children. The 
sermon preached before children should be nat- 
ral, straightforward and illuminated with 
stories and illustrations, Intelligent children 
ire as receptive and responsive as adults, and 
he fact that they are accustomed to give atten- 
ion to their elders when they are in. school 
essens their difficulty in listening to the pas- 
or. The service should be broken by frequent 
pportunities to sing. ‘ 


A word may be in order to Christian parents 
about the privilege of bringing children to 
church, not on Children’s Sunday alone, but 
yn every Lord’s Day. The good habit of at- 
endance on Divine worship, if established 
sarly, will do much to answer the question, 
How shall we keep our churches full? Those 
who begin early to attend church will not find 
t a difficult task to do so in maturity. 

Tt is quite right and very desirable to enlist 
he interest of the children in the exercises, 
ind to give them as large a part as possible. 
But we are disposed to feel that the proper 
ise of the day is missed if nothing is said to 
hem by way of application of the happy and 
blessed gospel to themselves. Our notion of 
he day is that it is not only for the pleasure of 
he youthful participants, but a particular occa- 
sion for the presentation to them of something 
of the gospel message. 

We are also impressed with the feeling that 
he presentation of the message ought to be, 

more than is sometimes the case, by the 
minister. Whatever may be the theory of the 
minister's place and authority, he is the one 
by the church to preach the Word to 
the people, old and young alike. His busi- 
is to shepherd the lambs quite as much as 
‘sheep of the flock. He is bound to feed 
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them to the best of his judgment and ability. 
And he must make the feeding appropriate to 
their age and condition. 

It will hardly be possible to lay down a dis- 
tinctly defined rule as to how the minister shall 
preach to the children, Ministers are as dif- 
ferent as children and each one must do his 
work in the best way for himself, Occasionally, 
a minister confesses that he does not know 
how to preach to children very well, That is 
a serious limitation, but the man who is honest 
enough to make it will be wise enough to find 
occasionally, some helper who does know how, 
It is an art, sometimes bestowed upon a man 
by nature and grace, and sometimes acquired 
by prayer and practice, But the man who can- 
not acquire it at all is rare, while the one who 
has the gift is bound to exercise it. 

The important thing is that the children’s 
sermon shall be preached and as well as the 
minister knows how to do it. It is by no 
means mere story-telling. The story that is 
laughed at or remembered for itself rather 
than for what it illustrates, is out of place. A 
child’s mind will be open to the receiving of 
solid truth, It may be illustrated, no doubt 
ought to be, but the main thing is that the 
minister shall convey truth concerning God and 
Christ and human life, in such way that the 
child-mind will receive it and find it food and 
strength, Many a church is built up out of the 
children who have learned to know and love 
and follow Christ through the preaching of the 
minister they have heard, both when they did 
and when they did not understand him, But 
the happy pastor is he who has so spoken that 
the youngest have understood and have been 
accustomed to say, “I wish the minister would 
preach another children's sermon.” 


THE MESSAGE OF THE FLOWERS: 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERMON, 
Matt, 6:.28-34; James 1; 9-11. 


The first passage is taken from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Christ calls attention to their 
beauty and reminds his hearers of the fact that 
God had made them beautiful. He drew a 
striking contrast between Solomon in all his 
. riches and glory, and the flowers in all their nat- 
ural beauty with which God had clothed them. 
This passage is rich with instructions for us, 
and brings to us a practical lesson that should 
never be overlooked. We should seek first the 
kingdom of God, and all other necessary things 
will be added thereto. “A man’s life is a 
greater blessing than his livelihood.” “Knowl- 
edge and greatness are the perfection of man, 
not beauty, much less clothes.” 

The second passage is from the practical 
man James, He makes a comparison between 
man and flowers. He shows how frail and 
destructible is grass and the flowers thereof, 
and said: “So also shall the rich man fade 
away in his ways.” 

I. The flowers speak to us of their. Creator. 
It requires divine power to design and create 
them. Man cannot make even the seed of a 
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flower, and cause its life to be arrayed in 
beauty. 

Il. The flowers tell us something of God’s 
character. They reveal to us the conception of 
beauty, utility and adaptability. Just think of 
the. great variety of flowers as to their form, 
color and beauty. Think of the practical pur- 
poses to which they are adapted. Think of the 
varying conditions of their lives; for example, 
the lily of the valley, and the blossoms of the 
snow-capped mountains. 

Ill. They teach us the lesson of God’s prov- 
idence. This is the practical value.of the first 
passage above, and God who gives the flowers 
life will certainly give them care. And God 
who gives us pave g will certainly supply our 
wants. 

IV. They teach us the lesson of frailty. 
James compares man to the valley grass, and 
he makes it stronger and more pointed by 
taking a rich man. He may be more able to 
stand against some of the adverse conditions 
of life. 

V. Flowers teach us the dependence and 

union of life. The flowers borrow beauty and 
fragrance from one another, and when com- 
bined give their most pleasing effect. Although 
there are many species, there are a fewer num- 
ber of genera, and all.of these unite in the 
common life. 

VI. Flowers are messengers of love and 
thoughtfulness. A bouquet of flowers is the 
type of a cluster of thoughts. Its sweetness 
typifies their kindliness.. It is interesting to 
notice how often Christ uses the flowers in his 
teaching, and what strong and helpful doc- 
trines he presents by them. It will help you 
to study the botany of the Bible devotionally. 
—Rev, W. M. Anderson, D. D. 


A FEW “HOLDS”: OUTLINE OF CHIL- 
DREN’S DAY ADDRESS. 


I. Hold on to your hand when You are 
about to do an unkind act. 

II. Hold on to your tongue when you are 
just ready to speak harshly. 

Ill, Hold on to your heart when evil per- 
sons invite you to join their ranks. 

TV. Hold on to your virtue—it is above all 
price to you in all times and places. 

V. Hold on to your foot when you are on 
the point of forsaking the path of right. 

VI. Hold on to the truth, for it will serve 
sas well, and do you good throughout eternity. 

IT. 


excited, or angry, or others are angry with 


you. 
VII. Hold on to your good character, for 
it is and ever will be your best wealth. 


THE CHILDREN’S TEN SERVANTS. 


Text: “Servants born in my house.”—Ec- 
clesiastes 2: 7. 

On my way to church I passed a house in 
which a child lives alone. He has ten ser- 
vants to wait upon him, all born in his house. 
His father is a king, and he sent his son here 
to be educated as a prince. No one has seen 
the child, and all messages are sent from and 
to him by means of the servants. Two of the 
servants show him all the things that he wants 
to see. Two other servants listen for him and 
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Hold on to your temper when you are. 


repeat the messages and music that he desire 
to hear. He has two servants who carry hin 
wherever he wants to go. Two are busy doin; 
his work. One is a specially bright servant, | 
real genius, who praises him when he doe 
right and has authority from his father t 
scold him when he does wrong. As I passe: 
the house, the child told one of the servants t 
say good-morning, and another one came ou 
and shook hands with me. 

You are the child. Your Father in Heavet 
sent you to this country to be educated as « 
prince or princess. Your body is the house 
and you, who came into the house through the 
door of birth, and will some day go out of i 
through the door of death, have never beer 
seen by human eyes. Your ten servants con- 
ceal you, reveal you and stand for you. Your 
body is the home that God wants you to occupy 
and beautify. A fable tells us of spirits from 
the other world coming here to find a body. 
One took the body of a king and did his work. 
Another took the body of a poét and did his 
work. After a while one came and said: 

“Why, all the fine bodies are taken, and all 
the grand work is taken. There is nothing left 
for me.” 

He was told that the best one was left for 
him—the body of a common man, doing a com- 
mon work for all in need of his help. Trair 
xour ten servants to serve and honor you, ag 
a prince or princess. You are the child of < 
king. 

I.. Two servants, vour eyes, are looking for 
things worthy of a king’s child. “Mr. Titbot- 
tom’s spectacles” were supposed to enable the 
owner to see people in their real character. 4 
well dressed man was seen as a dollar, One 
man was seen as a ledger and another as ¢ 
pack of cards. A society lady was seen as + 
fashion plate, and a housekeeper as a broom 


another bad. Children like or dislike peopl 
because the child of the king sees them as the’ 
are. Do not cloud these servants with sin. 


Il. The two servants, your ears, must b» 
carefully trained. Sometimes the ear become 
deaf to everything that is good, and hears onl 
what is bad. With such servants no one ca’ 
remain the child of a king, 

Ill. Your two servants, your feet, are yer 
useful if well trained. Always send them o 
an errand when you pray. In a home for des 
titute children there were twenty cases of diph 
theria. One of the managers went to her roor 
to pray for help. ‘nother said: “A little foe 
power wili/be needed.” Then she set about de 
ing something for the children. When ye 
pray, send your feet to bring back an answe 
to your prayer. 

IV. The hands are two of your most usef 
servants. The child of the king can use the’ 
to bless and beautify the world. A Germa 
legend says that when the full moon casts 
silver bridge across the Rhine, the spirit « 
Charlemagne comes forth, and, standing mi« 
way on the bridge, lifts its hands and pre 
nounces a blessing on the homes and fields ar 
rivers of the fatherland. Stretch forth you 
hands and bless your native land. 

V. Probably the servant needing most you 
special care is the tongue. It is an unrw 
member. “Therewith bless we God, even ti 
Father, and therewith curse we men.” He 


the one servant kept in a room by himself and 
guarded by two doors, the folding doors of 
teeth and lips. - 

VI. The tenth servant is the brightest and 
most useful. He is in the throne room, and is 
a servant so long as we obey, but becomes a 

master when we disobey. The servant who 
praises the child when he does right and blames 
him when he does wrong is conscience. When 

_ this servant leaves you, or falls asleep, you 
are no longer the child of the king. 

The child that I passed this morning lives 
in a magic house. Every time that he forgets 
others and gratifies himself, the house shrinks 
and selfishness brings the walls closer and 
closer until his life is in danger of being 
crushed ‘out. Every time that he does some 
good deed for others, and acts as the child of 
the king the house grows larger and grander. 
Some day it will become the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens-Rev. J. 
M. Farrar, D. D. : 


SEVEN MINDS. 


1. Mind your tongue. Never allow it to 
speak hasty, cruel, unkind, untruthful or wick- 
ed words. It was made for something better. 

2. Mind your eyes. Do not permit them to 
look on obscene pictures, or things which sug- 
gest evil. There are many things the sight of 
_ which will be inspirational. 

8. Mind your ears. They should never lis- 
ten to wicked speeches, improper songs or un- 
holy words. They were made for hearing the 
harmonies of truth and the sweet voice of God. 

4, Mind your lips. Never let anything -be- 
foul them, nor strong drink pass them, nor the 

food of the glutton pass between them. They 
are for better purposes. 
5. Mind your hands. They should never 
steal or fight, or be used to write down evil 
thoughts, Their true use is to lift up the 
falten, and to hand out blessings to the needy. 

6. Mind your feet. They are not to walk in 
the paths of sin, nor in any of the steps of Sa- 
tan. They are to carry you on errands of 
mercy and labors of love. 

7. Mind your heart. -The love of sin is to 
be kept out of it, and Satan is not to have any 
room in it. It is to be consecrated to Jesus, 
and he is to make it his throne. 


‘- LED IBY A-LITELE CHILD. 
M han a little child shall lead them.” Isa. 


11; 6, 

King Edward of England visited Skibo Cas- 
tle. Andrew Carnegie received the king at the 
entrance to the castle, and said that he felt 
honored by the visit, whereupon the British 
monarch genially remarked: “Not at all. It is 
an honor to me to know the man who is edu- 
cating the world.” In the course of the even- 
ing, the king asked to see Miss Carnegie. The 
little maid was brought into the room, and the 
king set her on his knee, and asked for a kiss. 
Her reply was: “Yes, certainly. Would you 
like to see my dolls?” The sovereign laugh- 
ingly assented, and at his suggestion the whole 
party journeyed to the nursery to inspect the 
ild’s toys. Childhood is ever more and more 
werful since the old prophecy, “A little child 
hall lead-them,” was realized in Jesus, 


THE KING’S FERRY-BOAT. 


“And there went over a ferry-boat to carry 
over the King’s household, and to do what he 
thought good.” 1 Samuel 19: 18. 

Now, there were once some people living in 
a beautiful country named Chronogea. Splendid 
cities, noble forests, pleasant fields and flower- 
filled gardens made of that country a very de- 
lightsome land. Little children were playing 
in the parks, and birds singing in the trees, and 


_every place seemed full of happy, busy life, 


And yet in this beautiful place there was one 
thing that often made the people sorrowful and 
sad. For all along one side of this pleasant 
country there was a river so deep that no one 
had ever been able to fathom it, and so black 
that no one could see far down its dark waters 
as they swept on beside the shore. : 


But the strangest thing about the river was, 
that when’ the people stood upon the banks, 
they could never see to the other side. They 
tried with telescopes and electric lights and all 
sorts of things, but they never could get any- 
thing strong enough to pierce the cloud that 
hid what was there. 


Some said they were very foolish people to 
keep on wasting their time in looking for what 
they could never see. Why did they not leave 
off? No doubt they would have done so, but 
for one strange thing. It was this: Every now 
and then a black boat, with gold letters upon 
its prow, would come out of the cloud and 
come across the river to the side where these 
people lived; and when it got near the shore 
they could read these words: “The King’s 


- Ferry-Boat.” 


But there was something more: For when 
the boat came to land, and was fastened to the 
bank, some of the rowers would get out and 
go and knock at one of the doors in the city 
streets and say, “It is time! It is time!” 
And then in a little while they would be seen 
returning to their boat, taking one of those 
people with them—sometimes a little child, 
sometimes an aged man, sometimes one that 
looked strong and well, sometimes one stricken 
with disease. 


. And so the people always knew that when 
the King’s ferry-boat came out of the cloud 
across the river some one of them would have 
to go away. 

They would follow their friend down to the 
bank of the river and say farewell, often with 
bitter tears; and then the boat would go over 
to that other side, which they could never see, 
carrying away someone whom they loved. 

Well, you may suppose that made them very 
sad; for they never knew what happened to 
their friends when they reached the other side. . 

Now, the King heard about all this, and 
when he found how sorrowful they were, he 
was sorry for them, too, and so one day he said 
to his Son, “Will you go and tell these poor 
people that all those who come over in the 
King’s ferry-boat come to me, and that al- 
though they cannot see through the cloud, they 
may be quite sure that all is well, and that they 
need not be afraid?” 

So the King’s Son came, and when he heard 
the people say, in frightened tones, “Oh, here 
is the King’s ferry-boat again, and some of us 
will have to go away,” he said: 

“Do not be afraid, they are only going to the 
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King. In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions; your friends will all be quite safe 
with him.” 

Then_ the people were very glad, and they 
said, “O Prince, is that really so?” 

And the King’s Son said, “Yes, if it were not 
so, I would have told you; let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid” 

And then. the people said, ‘We will not let 
the boat be black any longer ; we will paint it 
a shining white, and we will ‘make it beautiful 


with flowers, for we shall not be so sorry any- 


more.’ 

Then they thanked the Prince, and blessed 
him, because they said, “He hath brought life 
and immortality to light by his Gospel.” 

So the king’s ferry-boat still comes and goes 
across the river, but it is not black now as it 
used to be. 
and travelers who depart carry flowers with 
them, and they say to those they leave behind: 
“Farewell until we all meet together in thre 
palace of our King” 

Well, children, I think most of you will un- 
derstand the story. The King’s ‘ferry-boat 
sometimes comes and fetches little ones whom 
we know and love, but it is a white boat 
adorned with gold and flowers. Our. little 
friends go away from us across the river, 
whose other side we cannot see; but Jesus, 
the King’s beloved Son, has told us not to be 
afraid. He has gone to prepare a glorious 
place for all who love and ‘serve him on this 
side of the dark water. They are safe indeed 
yonder—no more tears, no more pain. Be- 
hind the veiling cloud there is the Father’s 
beautiful home, and better still, the Father’s 
loving self, waiting to receive all who love and 
trust him. And of these children the dear Sav- 
iour said: “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
—Rev. G. Critchley. 


LESSONS FROM A LIGHTHOUSE. 


“Let your light so shine.” Matt. 5: 16. 

I once visited the famous South Stack Light- 
house at Holyhead, on the wild, west coast of 
Anglesey, North Wales, where I spent a pleas- 
ant afternoon. 

We went first to the fog-horn engifie house. 
Over this rise two massive horns, which are 
driven by little engines. In foggy weather 
these sirens send forth their dull, bass sound, 
which is carried about four miles. 

We next ascended to the lighthouse cham- 
ber, and stood within the noble lantern. One 
listened with unbroken interest to the story of 
the lights, prisms, apparatus, machinery, and 
methods of watching this wonderful lamp, 
which is worked upon the system of rising and 
. falling light. 

The lantern has small wheels, which revolve 
on a circular rail. We were shown the elabor- 
ate mechanism for the purpose of winding up 
the machinery every hour; and also supplying 
oil to the lantern chamber, and conveying it to 
the six burners. These ‘burners have about 
670 candle power, which by the lenses in front 
is magnified to 40,000, the light traveling twen- 
ty-one miles over the sea, and even further in 
very clear weather. Everything about the lan- 
tern is polished to dazzling brightness, and 
spotlessly clean. 

Outside on the balcony we had a grand view 
of the ocean lying before us. Though calm 


Its colors now are white and gold, 
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then, we were told of the terrific seas which 
rage here in winter. The lighthouse-keepers, 
four in number, with their families, are per- 
manent residents on South Stack, and are a. 
most cheerful, intelligent and devoted body of 
men. Their duties in working hours are no 
less incessant than those of a sailor on board 
ship; attending to the lamps, keeping a look- 
out, signalling vessels, making out records, and 
effecting repairs in. the machinery. They 
showed us the oil house containing 2,000 gal- 
lons of oil in twenty tanks. Only in the day 
time is oil carried from here, and under no 
circumstances is a light permitted inside the 
building, owing to risk of fire. 


So many have been the wrecks, even in 
spite of the lighthouse, that a diver recently 
stated that he had noticed in his divings hun- 
dreds of bleached bones of sailors in the bed 
of the sea. 

Many lessons for our Christian life were 
suggested by our visit on that memorable after- 
noon. 

I. We are to keep watch—One or other of 
the lighthouse keepers is always on duty at all 
hours, and in all weathers and seasons. “Eter- 
nal vigilance,” said a great statesman, “is the 
price of safety;” and the Master himself de- 
clared, “What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch.” 

II. We are to kegp our light elevated—A 
lantern in the hand is not so useful as an ele- 
vated light. “Every Christian,” said Dr. W. 
M. Taylor, “should connect himself with the 
Church for the sake of the outlying world.” 
As the right place for a lighted candle is on a 
candlestick, so the proper place for a Christian 
child is in the society which Christ has found- 
ed. A city set on a hill cannot be hidden. 

Ill. We must keep each part bright—Ev- 
erything in the lighthouse is burnished and al- 
most dazzling in brightness. The lenses or 
prisms sparkle and shine in a manner that fas- 
cinates the eye of the spectator. What atten- 
tion and toil are necessary ere the reflectors 
have the brightest purity, and every funnel and 
piece of brass its polished lustre, to magnify 
670 candle power to that of 40, 000! If Christ 
is the center of the light, machinery and means, 
the reflectors must be kept bright to transmit 
the beams. 

IV. We must not allow anything to mar the 
brilliancy of the fight. It is recorded of a light- 
house erected on a tropical shore that it failed 
for the most unlooked-for reason. Its brilliant 
light drew about it such clouds of insects 
which swarm at night in equatorial lands that 
they covered and darkened the glass, These 
insects, though insignificant each in itself, ef- 
fectually veiled the light when they came in 
large numbers. So many little sins, unimpor- 
tant in themselves, have sad results when they 
increase in number until they stop the light. 

V. We are not to shine tor our own glory. 
—Christ, not ourselves, is to be glorified. 
Looking at a painted window we think more 
of the artist and his picture than the light; and 
wherever boys and girls put their own devices 
on the window, through which the light of 
character shines, the beholder will not be 
moved to glorify God. Do not paint yourself 
on the glass of the lamp by telling of your 
virtues and good deeds. Let Christ only be — 
seen. The great Florentine painter, Michael 


Angelo, placed’ his. candle in his pasteboard 
cap in such a manner that his own shadow did 
not fall upon his work. 

VI. We must stand on the Rock, which is 
Christ. Seas may storm around South Stack 
Lighthouse, but it remains firm. Since 1809 
it has weathered ten thousand gales—because 
it is built into and upon the rock. Are we 
building upon the Rock of Ages? Not what 
we know, or say, or profess, but what we are, 
will determine our place in time and eternity. 
The house fell not when storms rose and winds 
blew, because it was built upon the rock. If 
we build upon him, we shall have no difficulty 
in letting our light ’shine before men, that men 
may glorify our Father, who is in heaven.—J. 
Johnson, 


TEACH CHILDREN TRUTH. 


The thoughts of childhood are deep thoughts. 
Oftener than we think we are given opportu- 
nity to guide these thoughts. Not long ago the 
writer was earnestly asked by a young girl of 
nine years to explain the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. We are well acquainted with the daughter 
of an honored professor in one of our theolog- 
ical seminaries who, when five years of age, 
asked her mother: “Mamma, what is the soul?” 
Thé mother replied: “Why, it is what thinks 
and feels and loves.” “Well, then, mamma, 
cows have souls, for they love. their. little 
calves!” The mother’s reply is not recorded; 
but it is plain that she needed to give very cor- 
rect and philosophical answers to the question- 
ings of her little daughter logician. 

Children are far keener than we fancy in 
detecting the unsatisfactoriness of meager and 
shallow definitions. The logic with which they 
will often run down a fallacy is merciless. 

We were lately told of a child of seven or 
eight years who went to visit his grandmother, 
who asked him, on the morning after his ar- 
rival, if he had said his prayers the night pre- 
vious, “No, I forgot it,” said Willie. “You 
mustn’t neglect to say your prayers,” said the 
grandmother, “God won’t take care of you if 
you do.” “Well, he did!” was the ready an- 
swer, 

One cannot but hope that the grandmother’s 
advanced age may: have excused her criminal 
folly in putting such a notion of prayer into the 
active little mind that was so quick to detect 
its utter fatuity. 

Another incident illustrating a like mistaken 
idea of prayer is told of a little boy of four 
years who refused to say his prayers one night, 
and explained his refusal as follows: “Why, 
they're old. God has heard them’ so many 
times they're old to him, too. Why, he knows 
them as well as I do myself!” 

Both of these children were old enough to 
be taught that prayer is no mere form, but a 
means of loving converse and intimate com- 
munion with God.—H, 


Commencement 


TRUE EDUCATION. 


The word educate is from a Latin word 
which means to draw out. Therefore to be 
truly educated is to be fully or truly drawn out 

or developed. We often hear a man spoken of 
a being well matin or as one who has a well- 


; 
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rounded education. If we were to examine 
his education closely, perhaps we would find 
him to be a man trained i in mathematics, in the 
natural and physical sciences, and having a fair 
knowledge of the ancient and modern lan-’ 
guages, and yet be lacking in one of the most 
important features of a true education. To be 
truly educated one must be trained in body, 
mind and heart. In fact, no one can say his 
education is complete whose mind has not been 
trained to think; whose heart has not been 
trained to love righteousness, and whose body 
has not been made strong. We should not 
train one of our faculties and neglect one or all 
of the others, but we should train or develop 
them in the same proportion. Man is some- 
times compared to a knife of many blades; he 
knows how to open one, and only one, The 
others become useless from disuse. He is edu- 
cated who makes a tool of every faculty. It is 
not what one eats but what he digests that 
makes him strong, and not what one gains but 
what he saves that makes him rich; so it is not 
what one reads or hears, but what he remem- 
bers and applies that makes him learned. 

A good education is the surest of all invest- 
ments. Lands and money may take wings and 
slip away, but an education is as lasting and 
unfailing as the constant flow of the great ‘Ni- 
agara, a bank whose dividend is everlasting. 
How wise, then, to secure as near as possible a 
complete and lasting education—H. C. Shoul- 
ders, 


EDUCATE ALL. 


We need universities and we need libraries, 
but these should not cause the neglect of the 
common schools, It is of more consequence 
that all of the people should have some educa- 
tion than that a few should be very highly 
educated. Every State needs more common 
schoolhouses, better equipments, better paid 
teachers—no school is better than its teacher. 
—Herald and Presbyter. 


THE TEACHING OF THE PEACE SPIRIT 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The greatest problem of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury is the boy—with one exception, the girl. 
As soon as the girl takes up the study of his- 
tory, she begins to wish that she had been born 
a boy. Her text book magnifies the achieve- 
ments of men and devotes very little space to 
the deeds of women. Gradually she reaches 
the conviction that everything great and heroic 
belongs to the other sex; that life is not worth 
living unless one can attain military glory, and 
that her greatest misfortune is to have been 
born a girl. 

The boy is apt to form a similar ideal from 
the text books on history. The names of ad- 
mirals and generals, the battles they fought 
and the victories they won, the causes and the 
effects of the wars in which they were en- 
gaged, constitute a very large part of the ma-~ 
terial of instruction. The examination ques- 
tions which are supposed to emphasize the 
most important portions of the school curricu- 
lum, bristle with wars and the things of war. 

It seems to me that our text books, our ex- 
aminations and. our instruction should glorify 
the arts of peace above the art of war. In 
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other words, history should be taught from a 
more rational point of view. 

How can this be accomplished? In the first 
place, let us instill proper ideals of life and of 
heroism, The pupil can be led to see that 
Pasteur, the scientist, has done more for hu- 
manity than Napoleon, the destroyer of thou- 
sands; that Carnegie, the philanthropist, has 
done more for civilization than the admiral 
who sinks a hostile fleet; that the men who 
by experiments upon their own bodies showed 
how vellow fever is transmitted and can be 
prevented, were as great heroes as any soldiers 
that ever faced a cannon’s mouth; that the 
woman who serves in the hospital as a nurse 
displays as much heroism as the officer who 
serves his country in time of war, and that in 
the sight of God the drying of a tear is more 
than shedding seas of gore. 

As soon as the girl realizes that a life worth 
living dees not turn upon fame or fortune or 
official position, nor even upon science and lit- 
erature, but upon the personal relations which 
human beings sustain one to another, and 
to their Creator, as soon as she grasps the 
truth that it is in the domain of personal re- 
lations where woman truly reigns as queen, 
she grows proud of her sex and no longer 
wishes that she had been born a boy. 

In the next place, patriotism should never be 
taught so as to make it the meanest of all vir- 
tues. It is possible to emphasize the maxim, 
“My country, right or wrong,” to such an ex- 
tent that the citizen will resort to anything 
base and contemptible for the sake of further- 
ing the material interests of his country.— 
Pres, Nathan C. Schaefer. 


THE PLEASURE OF EDUCATION. 


I ask you to join with me in considering the 
value and helpfulness to the individual man of 
scientific studies and of literary studies, respec- 
tively, not for success in any occupation or 
profession, nor for any other gainful purpose, 
but for what may be called the enjoyment of 
life after university education has ended. 

All education has two sides. It is meant 
to impart the knowledge, the skill, the habits 
of diligence and concentration which are 
needed to insure practical success. It is also 
meant to form the character, to implant taste, 
to cultivate the imagination and the emotions 
to prepare a man to enjoy those delights which 
belong to hours of leisure, and to the inner 
life which goes on or ought to go on all the 
time within his own heart, 

Every one of us ought to have a second or 
inner hfe, over and above that life which he 
leads among others for the purpose of his 
avocation, be it to gain money or power or 
fame, or be it to serve his country or his neigh. 
bor. He ought to have some pursuit or taste 

to which he can turn from the daily routine, 
~Whatever the taste or pursuit may be, whether 

of a higher or commoner type, it is good for 
him; but, of course, the more wholesome and 
elevating the taste or pursuit is, so much the 
better for him, 

The practical lessons I would deduce are 
that the ardor with which the study of the 
physical sciences is now pursued for practical 
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purposes must not make us forget that educa- _ 
tion has to do a great deal more than turn — 
out a man to succeed in business. In the see- — 
ond place, students must remember that in 
the study of languages and history they must 
beware of giving exclusive attention: to the 
technical, philological work and purely critical 
inquiries. Nowhere in the world does there 
seem to be so large a proportion of the people 
that receives a university education as here in 
America. The effect of this will doubtless be 
felt in the next generation. Let us hope that 
they will be felt not only in the complete 

ment of our citizens for public life and in 
warmer zeal for civic progress, but also in a 
true perception of the essential elements of 
happiness, a larger capacity for enjoying those 
simple pleasures which the cultivation of taste 
and the imagination opens to us all—Ambas- 
sador James Bryce at the University ef Chi- 
cago, 1907, 


THE INITIAL POINT OF WISDOM. 


President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, says 
that the fundamental human excellencies are 
four: Wisdom, which is the knowledge of the 
best ends of life and of the best means of at- 
taining those ends in one's own experience; 
justice, which is the knowledge of the rights of 
other men and the will to accord those rights; 
courage, which is the strength to dare what 
wisdom and justice dictate; and temperance, 
which is the self-compulsion to refrain from 
things which wisdom and justice forbid. 

Such a summary of character is a luminous 
path into the heart of the meaning of two 
very old Hebrew words to youth: “Wisdom is 
the principal thing; therefore, get wisdom,” 
and “The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 
wisdom,” 


ee ee ‘ 
PLAIN TALK WITH LADY MEMBERS d 
OF THE SENIOR CLASS. 


Now, girls, don’t get scared. This is nota — 
lecture. It is intended to be only a_ kind, — 
practical talk, You are about to graduate. | 
Your hopes are high; your ambitions noble; — 
you are determined to succeed; in fact, you — 
are sure you will. We hope you may succeed, 
either as happy housewives, successful business 
women, or in the field of letters, But remem- 
ber that, as wives, your success in making for . 
yourselves happy homes will depend more upon 
your pleasant manners, your good practical 
common sense; and your knowledge of all- 
around household affairs (especially good 
cooking and how to do it), than upon the thor- 
ough manner in which you have mastered the 
textbooks of your college course. Your hus- 
bands, good sensible men, we hope, will ap- 
preciate your intelligence and your thorough 
scholarship highly, provided their homes are | 
kept neat and trim, the bread is sweet and — 
fresh, and the three meals a day are on time — 
and palatable, Such is man’s nature, and you — 
can’t change it. 4 

‘y 


Therefore, if you have not already mastered 
that finest of all fine arts for a woman, neat 
housekeeping and good cookery, make it your 
first business after graduation to devote at — 
least a year to the Requiring. of that bit of 
knowledge, so important to women, Lak 
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consciences. 


hold in your own mother's home, and practic- 
ally learn by actually. doing the cooking. 

~ If, on the other hand, matrimony is foreign 
to your thoughts and expectation (an almost 
preposterous supposition), and your ambition 
is to go into business, millinery, dress-making, 
or some other avocation, suitable to your sex, 
then, do not make the mistake of supposing 
that because you are a college graduate you can 
jump right into, and make a success of your 
chosen industry, without any special prepara- 
tion. Business is business, and to succeed in 
business a thorough knowledge of the rules 
of business, of all those many little niceties in 
waiting upon, accommodating and_ pleasing 
customers, is absolutely essential to success} 
and this ability is not acquired by a course in 
literature and the sciences. To the contrary, it 
must be acquired by actual experience, by 
practice. Hence, your better way would be to 
serve a while with some up-to-date merchant 


~ in your chosen calling, 
The concentration of your thought upon your 


work is also very essential. You cannot inter- 
est, please and satisfy a customer while your 
thought is on something foreign to the trade— 
while you are thinking of the theatre, cards, 
receptions, or some other social function. Be 
interested in your work, and your customers 
will be interested in the goods you handle, 

We congratulate you on your graduation, 
and sincerely wish that all your high pur- 
oses and happy expectations may be realized. 
ut smecess comes not accidentally . Every 
cause has and must have its legitimate effect; 
and diligence, intelligence, attention to details, 
snap. fidelity and a life that is loyal to God 
constitute the cause which has for its legiti- 
mate effect a successful earthly existence and a 
final home in heaven.—Religious Telescope, 

AN ADDRESS FOR GRADUATES. 
My Younc Frienps: 

You are today stepping out into the sun- 
light of your being. You are taking the deep 
breaths and feeling the exhilaration which 
comes with the morning of life to those who 
bestir themselves. Furthermore, you are in 
a country where the outlook is sublime and 
inspiring to noblest. effort. Everywhere you 
look, there looms up the possibility of splendid 
achievement. ; 

We live in an age in which every mountain 
summit must be aglow with gold if it is to be 
worthy of our scaling; in which every land- 
scape must be bathed in silver to be con- 
sidered worthy of our feet. Qur age is too 
utilitarian, too materialistic. Learn that the 
world’s greatest benefactors were without sil- 


ver or gold. We do not decry the possession 


of wealth; but we maintain that it has neither 
a great uplifting power, nor has itsbeen a 
dominating force in the world’s progress. 
There are many things money cannot buy. 
It can not always buy the merest necessities of 
life. It can never of itself and in itself bring 
happiness. The capacity. for enjoying that 
which I can buy is not vested in its pur- 
chasing power. It can not buy peace of mind 
or a clear conscience. M of the wealthiest 
today are really imprisoned, not indeed by a 
human jailer, but by the merciless hand of 
thein own fears and by the decree of their own 


Nof long ago Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
was asked to give a list of what he considered 
the six greatest men of history. This is what 
he said: “One opened the kingdom of letters 
with his poems; another asked for us the 
deepest questions of the soul in his dialogues; 
a third opened for us a new world and 
doubled our dwelling place; a fourth ex- 
pounded the secrets of the physical universe 
and arranged the ‘stars on a map; a fifth 
cleansed away the corruption of the church 
and restored her strength; and a sixth, great- 
est of all, showed unto the world righteous- 
ness and wrote the Ten Words of our con- 
science, The names of Homer and Socrates, 
Columbus and Copernicus, of Luther and 
Moses, can never be blotted from the pages of 
human history. They belong to no country; 
they are citizens of the world and their fame 
is ageless.’ .’ 

Let me add, these men were not great be- 
cause of their poverty (every one of them 
was poor) nor in spite of their poverty; but 
because of their aspirations, their motives. 
Learn, here and now, that no man can be 
great without great motives. No life steeped 
in selfishness, nor tainted by vice can be really 
great. You must avoid selfishness; for it is 
Satan’s trap in which he catches all classes 
and forges upon them the shackles of eternal 
bondage. 


Get rid of the idea here and now, that all 
you learn and all you get is for yourself. Get 
the noble thought which must give you the 
highest impulses of which your being is capa- 
ble, that all you learn and all you get is for 
your fellowman. When once that thought 
takes hold upon you, and begins to work out 
its high results in your life, you will be useful 
and happy, and you may be also famous; im- 
mortal you certainly will be, because you will 
live always in the lives of those whom you 
have helped. If, on the other hand, you allow 
Satan to bind you in the shackles of selfish- 
ness, your life may surround itself with great 
heaps of material wealth; but you will starve 
your soul and you will be poor in all that 
makes life rich for God and eternity, 


In conclusion, let us say, to serve God best 
and to help man most, and attain the highest 
results of which your being is capable, you 
must always recognize your personal respon- 
sibility to God. One evening at a banquet 
table a great statesman and orator was 
asked what he considered the greatest thought 
that ever entered his mind. An expression of 
unusual thoughtfulness came into that re- 
markable face as he slowly and solemnly said, 
“That of man’s personal responsibility to a per- 
sonal God.” Unless you make this personal ac- 
countability, you fail. This thought will 
be more to you than gold in making 
your life a factor in the world’s — good, 
more than talent in bringing you greatest suc- 
cess; more than fame in bringing highest sat- 
isfaction. When you step off life’s stage it 
will bring to your immortal hearing the ap- 


‘plause of the angels even though men should 


be silent, and the great Master’s _ plaudits, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
thou shalt enter into the joy of thy Lord.”— 
Author Unknown, 
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Prayer. Meeting Topics 


Selected from the Church Helper for the 
Third Congregational Church, Denver, Colo. 

7 :30—Prayer and Conference service. First 
in a series of character studies. “Zaccheus, the 
lonely man.” 

Read Luke 19 :1-10. 

7:30—A revival all through the-year. Shall 
we have it in Third Church? Isa. 6:8, Acts 
2:46-47. Read Isa. 6 and Acts 1-4 

7:30—Prayer and Conference service. My 
place in the program, Neh, 3:28, 4:6, Eph. 
4:11-16. Each member is asked to look up the 
references and then come prepared to tell of 
the place he or she is to take in the great work 
to which we are called. : 

7 :30—The Bible text which has helped me 
most. Ps, 119:97-164; II Pet. 1:4. If you can 
not be present send in your text on a postal. 
The pastor would like to know of the texts 
which have been specially blessed in the lives 
of our members, Do not fail to give us your 
text. : 

7:30—Prayer service. First in a series of 
monthly book studies. Read the six chapters 
of the Galatian letter at one sitting. Then read 
again as many times as you.can. Come pre- 
pared to tell us of the best texts and the great- 
est lessons. 

7:30—My heart's desire for Third Church. 
Roman. 10:1, Rom, 9:1-5. “The kind of a re- 
vival I would like to see. The kind of work 
I would like to have a part in doing. Those 
wishing to unite with the church are asked to 
meet the pastor and deacons at'T :00 if possible. 
~ 7:30—Prayer and conference service, The 
world outlook for 1908. Mat. 28-18-20, Mark 
16:19-20, Are you tired? Come for the rest 
of this service. Are you lonely? Come to re- 
new earthly as well as heavenly fellowship. 
Are you discouraged? Come to the most in- 
spiring service of the church. 


[This shows what the Rey. W. H. Hopkins, 
pastor of the Third Congregational Church, 
Denver, plans for his church in the line of 
Bible study. This is the program for Thurs- 
day evening, clipped from the Third Church 


Helper—Ep.] 
THURSDAY. 


7 :30-8 :15—Bible study for Sunday School 
teachers, parents and other Christian workers. 
Remember our Sunday School aim, “Every 
teacher a Bible student and each teacher pres- 
ent for the teacher's meeting.” Do not fail 
to get the first of these teacher’s outlines for 
the new lessons. Read John 1:35-50. Lay- 
workers will look up the character studies in 
“The Twelve Apostles.” Mr. Taylor offers 
“Barton’s Life of Jesus” as a prize to the 
teacher in our school with the best record for 
prompt attendance from now until April 30th. 

8315-9:00—The first meeting of our week- 
day Bible school. As we begin the new year, 
is a splendid time for you to begin with the 
class. We are to study one of the greatest as 
well as one of the most neglected books in the 
New Testament. Read Rev. 1-4. Look up the 
seven churches. Study the characteristics of 
each one. Make a list of the promises to 


those who overcome. What is the Bible teach- 
ing in regard to “angels?” -Which of the 
seven churches would you prefer your church 
to be like? Are there churches today corre- 


sponding to each of the churches mentioned? 


If possible read the book through at one sit- 
ting. 

In our week-day Bible school we will spend 
five or six weeks studying “The Revelation.” 
Tt will be an interesting study. You will enjoy 
getting to understand some of the mysteries 
of this marvelous book.- Then we will go back 
to the Old Testament and spend some weeks 
with the story of David, studying I and II Sam., 
as a preparation for our Sunday School lessons 
next July. The program is an interesting one. 
The lesson hours will be of great profit to 
every Bible student. Do not miss one of them. 
Layworkers will finish for the February 
meeting, in McClymount, chapters 1-6 and 24. 
Read also the lives of Livingstone, Joseph, 
Neesima and Cyrus Hamlin. 


Unusual 


HE RECIPROCATED THE SENTIMENT 

A hard looking tramp came into the office 
of the charities of a certain metropolitan church 
with a most forlorn story of destitution. The 
minister in charge had previously received un- 
favorable reports of this very man from the 
Charity Organization Society. After listening 
to his story he said:.“I have heard all about 
you from the -Charity Organization Society. 
They don’t think very much of you.” 

“Faith thin,’ said the man, “we're aven, fur 
Bo think very much of thim or av ye yer- 
silf!" ¢ 


MUST BE NO DANCING, 

At the recent meeting of Episcopalians, at 
Woodbury, Connecticut, to celebrate the Cen- 
tennial of the installation in this country of 
Bishop Seabury, the first Episcopal bishop, it 
occurred to the assembly that it would be 
fitting to hold a social session, perhaps drink 
a cup of tea and spend an evening in the an- 
cient house in the town in which Bishop Sea- 
bury lived. The house was occupied by a very 
old lady, and’ a 2»mmittee of clergymen was 
appointed (on which, we believe, was Bishop 
Williams), to confer with her. The com- 
mittee went to the house, and had a formal 
interview with the occupant, informing her of 
their feeling in regard to the almost sacred 
associations of the house, and their desire, in 
honor to the memory of the good bishop, to 


meet there, assuring her that they would give. 


her as little trouble as possible. The vener- 
able woman heard the case fully stated, and 
thought there would be no objection—in fact, 
they were welcome to come. “But,” she added, 
“you must understand one thing, gentlemen—- 
T am a strict Methodist, and there must be no 
dancing.” ; 


The modern mother would hardly find time 
to hear her son read the Bible through once 
a year. 


his deep gratitude to her. 


But John Ruskin’s mother did, In- 
one of his books, “Praeterita,” he expresses — 
ene. o> 
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CHURCH METHODS DEPARTMENT 


[Our readers are very generous in supply- 
ing material for our Homiletic Department, 
but we now have more than we can use for 
the next eight months. But we do need ma- 
terial for our Methods Department. Send us 
800 to 500 words on something that you are 
doing, which has produced results. We are 
on the search all the time, and find a great 
deal but we want only the best in this de- 
partment, atid we believe that our readers are 
more capable of giving advice as to methods 
than any other class of preachers. Two 
preachers were mentioned in an issue of The 
Congregationalist recently for their activities. 
Both had contributed to our Methods Depart- 
ments not long since.—Ep.] 
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SUMMER SUNDAY EVENING 
SERVICES. 


C. H. Woolston, East Baptist Church, Phil- 
adelphia, has brought the Summer evening, 
July and August, to what might be called per- 
fection. The use of the stereopticon is the 
leading feature, but the subjects chosen and 
the attractive advertising strengthen the draw- 
ing power. 

Following were the subjects used in 1904: 


TENT MEETINGS. 


We have written of the Lemon Hill tent 
meetings in previous issues. Where they can 
be established in a district and carried on 
year after year they are valuable. It is a ques- 
tion whether it pays to put up a tent for a 
short time. The church yard, or the public 
squares of small towns, are as suitable and in 
case of a storm the audience can go into a 
church. By going out of doors you reach 
many who cannot be induced to enter a 
church. 

Pastors in large cities who are interested 
in tent campaign work can secure the third 
annual report of the summer tent and open air 
campaign in New York City, by writing to the 
headquarters in the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School, 541 Lexington avenue, New York. 

If you take your Sunday evening service 


’ out of doors during July and August, make 


your sermons about thirty minutes’ long. 
Give much attention to the Scripture reading, 
and explanation. Use simple words and find 
out what your audience needs. Forget your 
theological argument. For style read the ser- 
mon on the Mount before preparing your ser- 
mon. If you wish to get greater results you 


STORIES FROM MOTHER'S BIBLE 


JULY 
July 3. <CORs LITTLI E PRINCE” 
The story of Isaec and bis goodness. 
July 10, THE SHEPHERD: KING, 
A coeltat exaltation of Davids 
July 17. THe WHITE SLAVE 
‘The story of Naawoas aod his slave girl, 
July 24, Ter FIRE- EROGE SAINTS, 
Mow Ube three Hebrew children witbrtod the lames, 
July 1, SAVED BY RAVENS. 
‘Wiija and bis ite story 


Afr thle service gp to PINN TREATY PARK. 
OPEN AIR LANTERN PRAISE SERVICE 
Mas. M. Munroxn Sinas. 
PAM eae of thie wervice Renutitul Pictures. Smet Songs Short Service 


AUGUST 


Avg. 7. THE TRAGEDY OF THE TOWER 
Describing the death of John the Baptist 


Aug. 14. THE MAN ey dogvohem EE 
The old, 0M story 


Avg. 21. THE THUNDER BEORM OF SIN 
‘The story of the Crucifixion, 


Avg. 28. THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY. 
The besutit) sory of the Kary Chrtetioms. 


FRIDAY NIGHT, TWILIGHT SERVICE 
Commences at 8 P.M. 
Mymmos 90d Senpture from Memory. 
A grent tasty gathering 
TRE COORS SWING OM TINGED OF WRLCOME TO YOU. 


Heart Talks by the Pastor. 


The back of the folder contains the display 
line: “Pictorial Summer Night Sermons.” 
Under a heading, “Open in August,” are some 
quotations. “The Lord is in his holy temple” 
—except in August. “Preach the gospel to 
every creature’—except in August. “Not 
forsaking the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether”—except in August. Following is the 
appeal on one end of the folder: 


‘1. This is a short, cool service—a service in 
the dark. 

2. It is peaceful like the twilight—at home. 

8. An illustrated sermon is a step up to the 
Universities—they now illustrate their lec- 
tures. 

4. A lantern sermon is a truth simplified— 
short words are used and pictures make plain. 

5. This method is according to the Scrip- 
tures. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
truths presented by action which appeals to the 
eyc—so does the Lantern Sermon. 

6. In 1886 this was the only church in Phila- 
delphia using the lantern to illustrate the ser- 
mon—now there are 109 churches using this 
method. 


7. Come and be a child again and listen to 
the dear old stories from Mother's Bible. 


may have an after-meeting in the lecture room, 
if you have one. Short addresses by well- 
known Christien laymen of undoubted char- 
acter can be used occasionally. 

One of the objections to open air services is 
that there are no definite results. Open air 
work-is apt to deteriorate into getting rid of 
thoughts or talk. A committee should be ap- 
pointed to watch for evidence of any special 
interest and report the name of the one, inter- 
ested to the pastor. 

The sermon, in-doors or out, not addressed 
to individual needs or difficulties is pretty cer- 
tain to.go to the dead letter office. The temp- 
tations of the young should be sympathetically 
and definitely dealt. with. When in our church 
we say “We are unprofitable servants,” 
or “We that love the Lord,” and when we go 
out doors we substitute you. Don’t create a 
division needlessly. 


A LANTERN MISSION. 


In England there is a mission whose object 
is to teach temperance ‘principles. William 
Stewart is the founder and lecturer. He often 
gives his addresses in the open air. 

After many years’ experience he has come 
to the conclusion that pictures carry the truth 
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home with a flash. He finds that in a dark- 
ened room the whole mind of the audience is 
concentrated upon the pictures, and is there- 
fore ready better to grasp the Gospel message. 


“WHITE TENT” PROHIBITION CAM- 
PAIGN. 

The “White Tent” campaign is arranging 
for next year by the Prohibitionists in Indiana. 
The plan is to have six tents staked down at 
the.same time, each in a different city. There 
will be six sets of entertainers, each set to 
consist of gentleman .and lady lecturers, and 
a body of musicians. These sets will be 
moved every day so that each audience will be 
treated to a new set of entertainers every 
day and night for the week. The only charges 
will be for reserved seats, and a silver col- 
lection is to be taken once a week. The Pro- 
hibition party work in bringing vividly to the 
public the facts and figures pertaining to the 
saloon system commands the respect of tem- 


perance people in other parties for the educa-— 


tional influences exerted in the right direc- 
tion. 


THE GOING-OUT-INTO-THE-HIGH- 
WAYS-AND-HEDGES , PLAN. 


FROM “THE SUNDAY EVENING PROBLEM,” BY 
JAMES L. HILL, D. dD, 


In the beginning of Dr. Pentecost’s pas- 
torate at Yonkers-on-Hudson, his evening 
audience, aftet his ministry in London, seemed 
to him small. He took his singers and opened 
services for the winter in a‘music hall. This 
was to enable non-attendants, particularly men, 
to get acquainted with him.- He then returned 
to the church carrying his trophies with him, 
and his evening audience became as large as 
that in the morning, and chiefly composed of 
different people. But even his morning audi- 
ence was increased somewhat by the new con- 
tingent, and his whole church work reani- 
mated. He compelled them to come in that 
‘ “My House” may be filled. The same thing 
was done, for example, in Lawrence, Mass., 
in Chicago, at Detroit, at Brooklyn, at Des 
Moines, and with the same result. More peo- 
ple were surrounded. The gospel-seed was 
put upon new ground. New-ties were knit. 
New lines of attachment were established that 
later were used to pull with in drawing people 
back into regular folds. Churches are often 
too easily satisfied with doing as they always 
did. This is heroic treatment. For those who 
are most conservative, and hence are con- 
cerned most for the church, we may observe 
that no consecrated places are known to the 
New Testament, no temple of the Holy Ghost, 
but the body of the believers, or the collective 
body of all believers. The Tabernacle and 
Temple, with their courts, where God recorded 
his name, and where he came to his people to 
bless them, are thrown down, and now, where 
two or three are met together in his name, 
wherever, in what mountain, spititual worship 
(“God is a spirit”) is offered, there Christ is 
in the midst. The thought is not to abandon 
church buildings, but to magnify and fill them. 
In exigencies it might not be wrong, then, to 
subordinate them to the work they are set to 
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do, that of enabling men to reach souls. 
“When thou makest a feast call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind.” In this work 
there is to be no talking down to the le. 
You are human, we are human, and 
hope we are Christians. Let us meet together. 
Here on the same floor we all stand. The 
element of sympathy, when unmistakable, is 
unspeakably potent. You are workmen. Some 
of us are workmen. You have touched them. 
There is a flow of sympathy, It is possible to 
name several of our most eminent men who 
have had their style of pulpit address popular- 
ized by their experience in a “hall,” while 
their churches were being constructed or re- 
paired. In a brief campaign in a hall some 
lessons are sure to be gained by mingling with 
the “children of this world,” which were after- 
ward well used by the “children of light.” 
Their evening congregation is almost en- 
tirely distinct from that of the morning. The 
minister is preparing for two services, and the 
people attending but one. Hence he, though 
somewhat advanced in pastoral experience, 
unexpectedly awakes to a trying exigency. 
It is a severer test than his predecessor ever 
knew. He must draw two distinct congrega- 
tions each Sunday. There is another difficulty. 
Graduates from our theological schools enter- 
ing the ministry discover that their instruction 
is mostly in view of the typical morning ser- 
mon. But at night the topic is the thing. 
“And it must be a topic,” exclaimed one of 
these young graduates, “that a man can hang 
his hat on.” It must be clear and sharp and 
project itself. A minister must have some- 
thing that will arrest attention. One of our 
most brilliant preachers has just said that a 
good evening topic is a gem, ; 
The prevalent use of topics on Sunda 
nights comes from the desirability of adver- 
tising, it may be only in the printed church 
notices, and from the public growth of taste 
in this matter, produced in part by the an- 
nouncement in advance of the prayer meeting 
themes, and of adhering to them in conference 
meetings instead of giving items of experience 
and observations touching our Lord’s meth- 
ods in his providence and in his grace. 
Regarding the evening preaching and wor- 
ship as the othef half of the orb of church 
work for the Sabbath, whichever course the 
minister takes there is an argument against 
him. If he preaches for the edification of the 
church officers and standard-bearers, who are 
present from a Sense of duty, he seems negli- 


gent of atworld lying in wickedness; and if he | 


preaches evangelistic sermons for persons 
are not there, his powder seems misspent. Be- 


sides theology, a minister has come, in these — 


last days, to a study of environment. Both 
the welcome and the conditions vary in differ- 
ent localities. 

The experiences of some of our ablest min- 
isters are cited in proof, The man determined 


by actual count a few years ago to have the | 
best morning congregation, said himself that _ 


his house was not half full in the evening. 
On account of personal admiration, by a par- 
ticular effort, we once attended the nd 
service of a preacher in Boston to find 
attended by less than a score of persons: 


dver™ was 


a 
second 
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than were connected officially with the service 
itself. On the other hand there is probably no 
good minister having a dozen years behind 
him but can refer with pride and joy to some 
place or more likely some period at which his 
pnoey night service was, to his mind, almost 
idea 


A pastor’s bewilderment is not lessened by 
the fact that while the situation is not remedi- 
less, yet the one recipe on which some ex- 
pert minds among us are agreed is impracti- 
cable. The prescription cannot be filled. One 
of them asks: “How can the Sunday evening 
problem be solved?” “Simply by laymen go- 
ing to church Sunday evening. Why should 
they not go?” Said another: “When you can 
persuade the members of the church in 
reasonable numbers to attend the second ser- 
vice, you will have it in full honor and force. 
Nothing is plainer.” Still another, in speaking 
of the good chureh attendance in one of the 
newer cities of the Northwest, where “the 
Seople have settled the question of attend- 
unce upon the evening service,” says: “They 
just go. And that is all there is to it.” But 
n our latitudes they just do not go, and that 
is not all there is to it. When the members of 
2 church that opens its public edifice for the 
worship of God on Sunday night, themselves 
stay away from the sacred service, they, by 
heir actions that speak louder than any 
words, say to the irreligious young man as 
slainly * as if they stood face-to-face with him 
yn the street, that it is a matter of com- 
paratively little consequence whether he at- 
ends church on Sunday evening or not. The 
solution of the problem of evening services is 
1ot alone the task of the minister, but also of 
he members of the church. Now, in all these 
several sorts of successful Sunday evening 
services nothing has been detected which de- 
racts from the pastor's recognition and 
supremacy. When a chance worshiper is 
rreeted in the vestibule by the most substan- 
ial men of-the church and is escorted to a 
vew with conspicuous politeness, the choruses 
yresently with animation engage in responsive 
ong, and the visitor at the close of the ser- 
rice is invited to tarry for a few moments 
hat he may meet the pastor and some of his 
riends in the church parlors or vestry, it 
vould at first seem that much of the atttrac- 
iveness of the service is contributed by other 
orces than the minister, yet it is safe to con- 
ude that there is behind all this unity and 
varmth a magnetic master-mind.  Diyide, 
hen, the work thus, and you will get the re- 
ult. But how can the personal force be gath- 
red, and how inspired? At first glance it 
yould seem that it is the supply of these ac- 
essories that solves the problem, but, No! 
Central to all, the minister is usually the mag- 
vet. What he does not do directly he is doing 
ndirectly, and it is no part of our thought to 
lerogate from his just praise. A power of 
icknowledged generalship in the present day 
ninistry that shall manifest itself in best em- 
loying, manning, and disposing the whole 
raried worshin of the church, seems indis- 
ensable as things now stand. So far from 
letracting from the ministry, a study of the 
ituation proves that regularity and a sort of 


even conduct of the service are of prime im- _ 
portance, that as the minister becomes inter- 
ested he becomes interesting, and that his 
suceess is usually conditioned upon having a 
free ‘hand. The church forces must be kept 
alive. ‘The worship must have unity; and 
sometimes, adherents not particularly congen- 
ial to each other, are united in the minister. 
It may be that much of the work is done by 
his inspiration, The labor may be done for 
his sake or for the church’s sake, or for the 
sake of the Lord of the Sabbath; nothing is 
done without motive, and that may be per- 
sonal, 


Next to generalship in the matter of the 
Sunday evening service comes that indefinable 


thing which, for want of a more definite term, 


may be called atmosphere, Colleges, commun- 
ities, homes have it and are distinguished by it. 
Persons like Dr. Arnold, Hughes, and Drum- 
mond have possessed it. There are churches 
in which there is a hearty, agreeable, stim- 
ulating atmosphere, and others where it is 
chilling, forbidding, self- sufficient, and repel- 
lant, Anyone who studies its effect even upon 
himself must acknowledge that there is such a 
thing as the soul’s climate. People are in- 
fluenced nearly as much by the atmosphere as 
hy the preaching, though more unconsciously. 


It was the Saviour, whose lips were not 
only golden, but divine, who needed least of 
anyone the bush of rhetoric to make his words 
have zest, who said: “Take heed how ye 
hear!” There was one place where He who 
spake as never man spake could not succeed. 
There were conditions among the people 
where even the God-man could not make 
things go, He seemed to have all the elements 
that both deserve and command success. He 
had the power to be no less brilliant in his 
parable and no less efficient in the working 
of mysterious power, but “He did not there 
many mighty works because’ of a condition 
which the people occasioned. To have seen 
the Teacher sent from God ir that place you 
would never have believed that He had cap- 
abilities which He really possessed or that He 
could do any mighty work. 


All observation converges into this one 
truth: The standing which a minister is to 
have is the standing which his own church 
gives him. Here is a statue that needs and 
must have.a pedestal. 


A New England skipper was in the habit 
of attending to the helm of his schooner and 
of sailing the craft to suit himself. One day 
the mate who. had charge of the forward part 
of the vessel thought he perceived breakers 
ahead. He walked back to the stern of the» 
vessel and said to the captain: “I say, Cap, 
there are breakers ahead.” “Mr. Mate, I am 
attending to this end of the vessel and I wish 
you would attend to your end.” The mate 
went forward and dropped the anchor, and 
there was the schooner anchored securely with 
all her sails set. Returning once more to 
the captain the mate said: “I wish to report 
that my end of the schooner is at anchor.” 
Although not done by the captain himself, 
what was done at one end seemed somehow to 
affect both ends. Thus a church has two ends. 
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It has an atmosphere which depends not only 
on this end of the church, but also upon that. 

Who would not go to church to hear a man 
preach a sermon that might bring a revolu- 
tion, or, as in the case of Bunyan, cost him 
his liberty ! The ower the revolutions, the 
great revivals have had their watchwords. 
The awakening, when it comes, if it follows 
the analogy of history, will be preceded by a 
clear message of duty, or statement of. doc- 
trine. We are kept alert by knowing that a 
key-note is vet to be struck that will awake 
answering vibrations in all our churches and 
communities. When that day dawns the local 
church, revived, will be sufficient for the 
new problem. No ‘fresh revelation, and no 
novel agency will be needed. 
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GOES AFTER HIS AUDIENCE. 

Many preachers think it is hard enough to 
preach after his hearers have assembled. 
What would you think if it was part of your 
duty to go after your audience? Chaplain 
Edwards of the Boston Seamen’s Friend Mis- 
sion at Vineyard Haven, Mass., takes his 
gasoline launch, the Helen May, and visits the 
vessels anchored in the Haven, leaving pack- 
ages of good reading matter, and always a 
cordial invitation to visit the chapel. It puffs 
cheerily from ship to ship, picking up, here 
three or four frousy-hea ed sailors from a 
Pictou coaler, there a half dozen merry lads 
from a Maine lumber vessel, and. over yonder 
a dozen serious-faced fishermen from their 
smacks, and then puffs cheerily back again, 
with its human freight of forty or fifty men, 
perhaps towing two or three boats astern, 
bound for the meeting in the chapel, where 
the “Gospel Skipper” will speak to them 
Night after night, for weeks together, this is 
done, and often is it the case that the men go 
back with a new light in their eyes and a 
new purpose in their hearts, because of the 
earnest Christian counsel to which they have 
listened. 

A. letter from the chaplain states: “For 
several years I have kept the addresses of 
those who have very definitely asked us to 
remember them in prayer, and to-day the 
list numbers. over seven hundred. Once a 
year at least. I come in touch with all these 
men, either iby means of personal interview 
or by letter.” 


CORDIAL. 


You are cordially invited to a special service 
in Knox Presbyterian Church, Sunday, March 
29th, at 11 a. m. 

a Sermon by the Pastor on March 


gues singing by the Little Ones on March 


Special Singing by Choir on March 29th, 

Special Day for the Sunday School on 

March 29th, 

Get up early March 29th. — cosy seat 
at Knox Church for you 11 a. 

Come yourself, bring the baby ay the little 
ones. 

Help some one’s father, mother, grandfather 
or grandmother to come Il a. m. 


Invite your neighbor and those you meet 
to come 11 a. m. 

If you ever visit other churches visit ours 
March 29th, 11 a, m. F 

Though you may not have the habit, come 
March 29th, 11 am. 

It is your own children’s, or friends’ child- 
ren’s day; they want you, they will welcome 
you at Knox Church on warm, 29th, 11 a. m. 

From Pastor, Supt. of S. S. and Sunday 
School Knox Church. 

[The above was used as a door-knob hanger 
invitation,—Ed.] 


THE PASTOR AND HIS BOOKS, 


There are so many demands on a 
that it seems to be well-ni 
him to do much reading. And yet he must read 
or fallinto a rut in his preaching. The rut is 
to be dreaded like a pestilence for it is very 
near to the dead line, no matter what the age 
of the preacher may be. The great preachers 
have been great readers. They have also 
been great students of human nature, but that 
is a different matter. We believe in studying 
both men and books, but we will divide the 
subject and discuss books for the present, and _ 
perhaps have something to say about the mys~ 
teries of human nature later. Just one inci- 
dent illustrative of the value of books in help-— 
ing a preacher to gain power. There was 
once a young preacher who was oe little 
headway in building up his church e had | 
a good religous experience, and plenty of 
common sense, but he made the mistake of 
relying too much upon the experimental as- 
pects of religion. His preaching consisted. 
largely of descriptions of his own experiences, 
There was a wise man in the community who 
knew that the people wanted something else, 
but in place of going about and telling all 
the neighbors what the young man needed he 
bought five books for a few dollars and gave 
them to the young preacher. They dealt with 
biography, theology, science, and sociology, 
and one of them was a real live novel, | 
young minister read the entire set almost at 
one sitting. He loved books, but he had little 
monev. New thoughts were kindled in his 
mind, He felt the touch of other lives, and his 
heart thrillec+ with a new fire. He began -to 
think along new lines. His sermons improved. 
The people were delighted. They wondered, 
but never knew what happened. That young 
preacher never relapsed into his old ways. He 
kept up his ‘reading, grew spiritually and in- 
tellectually, and as naturally as the working: 
of gravitation he found himself being a | 
moted to larger churches, 

There is something really inspiring in ¢ 
awakening of a mind. It means a great deal 
for a preacher to wake up. It means better 
sermons, better pay, and bee Christian 
ing in the community, One of the harde 
things a New England preacher can say abou 
another preacher is that “he is in’ hy 
lazy.” After all it may not be laziness © 
indifference that keeps some men from di 
so much as a feeling, that they will read : 
they get though raising money or cit 
calls. Thus the time never comes. They 
it off from one season to another and | 
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arrive. And yet when the pastor reflects for a 
moment upon the fact that the pedple all 
around him do a great deal of reading he 
shrugs his shoulders a bit, pulls himself to- 
gether and resolves to do better. It will never 
do, he thinks, for the pew to be better read 
than the pulpit. But where is he to find the 
time? Better take the time and let some 
other things go, It will pay in the long run, 
for with superior pulpit ability as his capital 
the preacher can get other people to run on the 
errands of the church in place of running them 
himself, 

A very striking instance of what can be done 
by devoting an hour a day to reading is given 
in the case of Rey. Rennets C. Miller, late pas- 
tor of a Methodist church in Fall River, Mass., 
but now a district secretary of the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau. The story is best told 
in Mr. Miller's own words; 


“Early in 1905 I resolved to try an experi- 


Curtis’ volume, “The Christian Faith,” and 
the Methodist Hymnal, 

“Here then is the list of 86 books (includ- 
ing the Bible) read during the year on the 
one hour a day plan; 

The Bible, 
Life of Lincoln, 10 volumes 

Hay). 

Critique of Pure Reason (Kant). 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena (Hudson). 

Our Own and Other Worlds (Hamilton). 

Christian Faith in an Age of Science (Rice). 

The Crisis (Churchill). 

A Moral Antipathy (Holmes). 

The Light of the World (Phillips Brooks). 

Sermons (Robertson). 

Extemporaneous Oratory (Buckley). 

Life of Rev. John Summerfield (Holland). 

A Preacher's Story of His Work (Rainsford). 

Jesus Christ-and the Social Question (Pea- 
body). 


(Nicolay and 


ment of a systematic course of eS rs reading 
requiring an hour a day during the year, 

chose the Bible first, because it is the world’s 
greatest literary classic, I found by reading it 
ten minutes a day I could go through it in a 
year. I found I could read from thirty to 
forty pages an hour in the ordinary sized 
volume. Thirty pages a‘ day make. 11,000 
pages, or 35 volumes of 300 pages each, in 
a year. Forty pages a day makes 14,000 pages, 
or 48 volumes of 300 pages each in a year. 
I chose the latter. I next selected Nicolay 
and Hay’s “Life of Lincoln’—ten volumes, 
that averaged about 475 pages each. By 
twenty minutes’ reading a day I have been 
able to go through this masterpiece of poli- 
tical biography and statesmanship. A_ half 
hour’s reading a day was left. Here my 
professional bias somewhat influenced me, 
However, I did not decide upon the complete 
list at the beginning of the year. This was 
well, for some new books were published that 
I was glad to include in the list—notably Prof. 
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The Christian Ministry (Lyman Abbott). 
The Atonement and Modern Mind (Denney). 
Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom (De Forest). 
Quiet Talks on Power (S. D. Gordon). 
Quiet Talks on Prayér (S. D, Gordon). 
Musical Ministries (Pratt). 
Goethe’s Faust. 
The Working and Social 

(Stelzle). 
Ethics of the Dust (Ruskin). 
How to Master the English Bible (Gray). 
How to Bring Men to Christ (Torrey). 
The Methodist Hymnal. 
The Christian Faith (Curtis). 

“This course has revealed to me how little 
time I ordinarily give to general reading, aside 
from specific pulpit preparation, Inquiry 
among others reveals the fact that the average 
man, even professional men, are giving com- 
paratively little time to general reading that 
does not come in the direct work of their pro- 
fession. This condition is worse among non- 
professional people. 


Man Problems 


Preacher’s Work Shop 


GROWTH, 2 Peter 3: 18. 

While preaching recently from the text, 
“But grow in grace,” I used the following il- 
lustration to close the sermon: 

Paul’s letters reveal a progressive element in 
the life of that great man, Paul grows. This 
we must admit, no matter what theories we 
hold about the inspiration of the Bible. His 
first two letters, First and Second Thessalo- 
nians, are dogmatic, yet little is said about jus- 
tification and redemption. He is somewhat 
visionary; he expects to live to see Christ ap- 
pear the second time. In his letter to the 
Galatians he maps out his life’s program, his 
life will be a debate between justification by 
faith and justification by the deeds of the law. 
He will be free, no longer in bondage; he will 
be dead to self, alive to Christ. Next is his 
first letter to the Corinthians. Here he em- 
phasizes Christian ethics. Conduct supersedes 
doctrine. In second Corinthians he opens his 
heart, we see his burdens, his sufferings, After 
leaving first Corinthians he gets beyond his 
notions about the second coming of Christ. 
When we read Romans, his sixth letter, we 
discover a new Paul, His Gospel is for all. 
Oh, yes, it has always been for all, but Paul 
could not keep away from the synagogue. He 
often said he would, but he reluctantly turns 
from his own people. Now he wants to go to 
Rome and Spain. Think of it, he wanis 
everybody to accept it. No more relig- 
ious conventions for him in Jerusalem or 
Antioch. His Gospel is for all,. He believes 
all unsaved are prodigals. Paul wants them 
to come home. His next letters are the prod- 
ucts of a Roman incarceration, During his 
imprisonment he writes four: Philippians, 
Philemon, Ephesians and Colossians. These 
letters, especially Ephesians and Colossians, 
teach us that the plan of redemption is the 
eternal thought of God. “We are made for 
God.” Paul is metaphysical. The Gospel is 
more than a personal salvation, the Gospel is 
a universal principle. 

Such is the growth in grace of this man of 
God, through dogmas, ethics, conflicts, ‘meta- 
physics, ’till he sees heaven open and the voice 

- of God saying, “Well done, come up higher.” 
Such is his theme in his last letter to Tim- 
othy, ssuch is his experience as his old house 
dissolves and as he enters his new one, not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 
Albertus Perry. 


FRAMING A TEXT. 

REV, HENRY M. DOUGLAS, WEST HAVEN, VT. 

An essential part of the sermon is the text. 
A preacher failing to fit the text to the ser- 
mon that follows makes a mistake plainly seen 
by all hearers, But how dull, how empty, is 
often the manner in which the text is stated. 
Chapter, verse, passage, always the same 
things in the same way. The text is the first 
appearance of the sermon to the audience. 
How fresh, vital, inspiring that appearance 
might become! 

A text should make at once a vivid appeal 
to the mind of the hearer. A brief preface 
-may add to the authority of Holy Scripture 
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a vivid, personal note, reproducing the result 
of speech or writing when the words first took 
shape; so the life of dead centuries may speak 
potently, omnipotently to lives of today. Thus 
the text enters at once into the thoughts and 
lives of hearers, its voice becomes a thrilling 
undertone throughout the sermon, 

Let the text be: “Wherefore, seeing we also 
are compassed about,” etc. From an announce- 
ment of “Hebrews 12:10,” many hearers do 
not in a flash of thought furnish the right set- 
ting of author and conditions. Between print- 
ed page and recent letter, fervid with a friend’s 
strong feeling there is a wide gap. Suppose 
the preacher speaks first of a letter written 
long ago to Hebrew believers urged to give 
up Christ for Moses. Then he describes the 
vigorous, passionate epistle, linking Christian 
life with Mosaic hope, showing the saints of 
the first Christian century, their true succes- 
sion from the saints and patriarchs of fifteen 
centuries earlier. 

Then the pastor quotes from the old letter: 
“Wherefore,” etc. The words are old, the 
force is new. They are not a musty document, 
but a mighty impulse. They give strong en- 
couragement to home Bible reading with a 
hope of finding other passages equally fresh 
and stirring. The whole letter has added 
force. 

One's first thought may be that the value of 
such an introduction passed with the first 
novelty, and that its effective use is limited to 
a fraction of the Scripture. In Psalm 90, 
Moses, the “Man of God,” may speak from 
the experience gained in desert watches, and 
weary marches through unwatered wastes. In 
Psalm 23 Shepherd David holds all hearts as 
he tells the security of one shepherded by Je- 
hovah. Throughout the Word, prophet, patri- 
arch, the “Son of Man’ seems to speak with 
men of today face to face, as we’ see how they 
spoke to the conditions of life in their own 
time. I believe every preacher who tries this 
will find an immediate, important gain in the 
directness and power of his own interpreta- 
tion. 


“BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT.” 
W. H. KINNICUTT, 


(Good for a Sermon to Young People.) 

“IT wish I had known—I would have done 
differently.” This was the hopeless regret 
that. he expressed as he told me of the tragedy 
of his married experience. 

Fascination with a girl as immature as 
himself resulted in one of those marriages 
that grow into misfits as a matter of course. 
Ill health developed into semi-invalidism and — 
only a regard for the conventions kept them 
together. Not that they had any special dis- 
trust—they just didn’t suit each other, 

Of course, as he said, “if he had known” 
he would have done differently. Whose fault 
that he did not know? 

The business of every man is to know. Y 
just that—to know. He has a mind to know 
with, He may not be able to infallibly 
cast the future, but he can determine 
present conditions how much is well-advis 
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and safe. He can know that certain courses of 
action involve risk and that unnecessary risk 
is always to be shunned. 

Then, too, in matters like matrimony, there 
is no necessity of making mistakes if one will 
proceed intelligently. 

“But,’ says someone, “if I don’t 
someone else will get the girl, 3 

“But,” say we in reply, “a wife isn’t like 
a horse or an article of furniture, which is 
a commodity of equal value to all who may 
desire it. She is a being who is to contribute 
a personality which, coupled with your person- 
ality is to make marriage perfect happiness 
whatever hardships.come. If her personality 
and yours don’t fit, you certainly don’t want to 
tie up for life with the prospect of misfit. 
Your duty to yourself and your affection for 
her will indicate against such a union. You 
can know what this probability is if you con- 
sider it from this rational standpoint.” 

Competition makes many a bad_ marriage. 
There is no good reason for marrying before 
the maturity of either party. If the girl won't 
wait for you it is far better to let the other 
fellow have her. You know this is safe. If 
she is the right girl she will wait; if she 
won't, it is evident that she is the wrong one 
for you. 

A man’s life may be made or ruined by the 
marriage he makes—use the best judgment 
you have; then if you have any doubt, wait. 


hustle 


SERMON PREPARATION 


W. N. Knox, pastor Baptist Church, Grange- 
ville, Idaho, says: 

Many suggestions have been offered as to 
the preparation of sermons that will meet pres- 
ent-day needs. 

“Preach: the Word,” was the advice of the 
Wise Master-builder to his son in the faith. 

Such will be sure to be sound doctrine that 
“can not be gainsaid.” 

Let the selection of a theme and of the text 
of Scripture and of the portion of the Scrip- 
ture from which the lesson is taken, be made 
a matter of prayer, Seek the Spirit’s guid- 
ance in the preparation and delivery. 

Mr. Moody, it has been said, disregarded 
many hoary traditions of sermonizing. The 
late A. J. Gordon gave more time to the prep- 
aration of himself and of his own heart than 
he did to preparing his sermons,—then a few 
hours of prayerful meditation and concentra- 
tion, using all his own powers of mind, and re- 
lying on the Spirit of God,—the message was 
given. 

The sermons of Gipsy Smith seem to indi- 
cate that this is something of his manner, 
too. 

Read Simon Peter’s sermons in the Acts of 
the Apostles, also St. Paul’s and Stephen's; 
become masters of the Bible——‘Rightly divid- 

ing the word. of truth,”—applying Scripture to 

proper persons, places, times and things. 

A recent writer in Watchword and Truth 
has noted the order of the construction of the 
Gospel of John, affirming that the manner 
of presenting a case in court is that of the 

construction of John's Gospel, 
g the case is stated,evidence both 


oral and documentary is introduced; argue © 
the case; give the charge and instructions to 
the jury (the congregation); appeal to your 
hearers; then invite. 

This in a general way may be Stated as 

“good practice” in the preparation of sermons. 
Use a pertinent illustration or two at proper 
times. 

Beware of getting stereotyped in the prepara- 
tion of sermons,—it is so easy to become for- 
mal and set and mechanical even in this. 

As preachers keep ever in mind the great 
facts of the Bible; 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” 

And again: “The hour is coming and now 
is, when all that are in the grave shall hear 
his voice and shall come forth, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and contempt.” 

Study the Word, and again study the Word 
and again study the Word, until you know it, 
—preach with conviction of its truthfulness 
be earnest, be right with God yourself, 
a love for souls,— 
methods, 
King’s 
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fede 
-don’t condescend to cheap 
but remember you are about the 
business. 


WISH MY SEMINARY HAD 

DONE FOR ME. 

Several things I wish my theological semi- 
nary had done for me. Most of all I wish 
more attention had been given to the Sunday 
School idea. The relation of the pastor to the 
young life of the community; the responsibility 
of the pastor as a trainer of his teachers— 
these are some of the practical problems which 
confront the up-to-date pastor and upon these 
questions of vital moment my seminary was 
strangely silent. Actual experience in nearby 
schools, under the supervision of a Sunday 
School expert, would have been worth a great 
deal to me at the time of my seminary course. 

My seminary might well have given me 
Jess instruction in church history and the dead 
languages and more instruction in church 
methods —F. P. Leach. 


A SERIES FROM THE BOOK OF ACTS. 

I have been preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons expository of the book of 
Acts, which seem to have proven helpful, if 
one may judge from the attendance and inter- 
est manifested. When I began, my expecta- 
tion was to spend one evening upon each 
chapter, but I found the subject-matter so 
fruitful that I have now preached sixteen ser- 
mons and have just entered upon the sixth 
chapter, having devoted two Sunday evenings 
to the discussion of the second sermon of 
Peter as recorded in Acts 3: 11-26, 

Fearing lest such a lengthy series should 
prove monotonous, I consulted our board of 
officers, who strongly advised theif contin- 
uance. So I have decided to continue until 
I am advised otherwise. Thus far we have 
studied the origin and progress of the church 
in Jerusalem, 

Below I give the subject of each of these ser- 
mons with the reference showing the subject- 
matter covered by the sermon. 

No doubt but that a better statement of sub- 
jects can be drawn from these refererices, but 
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' the following seemed adequate for the pres- 
ent series: 
1. Acts of Apostles—a consideration ot the 
book as a whole. 
2. Preparing for Pentecost. 1: 1-26. 
(The Church Established: 2: 1-47.) 
3. Pentecost and its Accomparlying Phenom- 
enon. 2: 1-13. 
4. The First Gospel Sermon. 2: 14-36. 
3. Effects of This Sermon. - 2: 37-47. 
(Progress of the Chureh and Its First 
Persecution. 3:1; 4:31. 
. The first Recorded Miracle. 3: 1-10. 
. Peter’s Second Sermon. 3: 11-26. 
. The First Persecution. 4: 1-22. 
. First Effects of the Persecution. 4: 23-31. 
(Further Progress and Second Persecu- 
tion. 4:32; 5: 42.) 
10. Characteristics of the Jerusalem Church. 
4: 32-37. 
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11. First Case of Church Discipline. 5: 1-11. 
12. Increased Prosperity of the Church. 
5: 12-16. 

13. The Second Persecution. 5: 17-28. 

14. The Outcome of This Persecution. 
5: 29-42. : 
15. Better Organization of the Church. 


6:1-7—Oscar W. Riley, Minister Church of 
Christ. ; 


GOLDEN -WEDDING SERVICE. 
BY E. L. WINTERBERGER, FAITH PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dearly Beloved: 

God instituted the sacred bond of matri- 
mony for our present happiness and his eternal 
glory. Jesus sanctified this bond by his pres- 
ence with miraculous power at the wedding in 
Cana of Galilee. To prove the blessings of 
this fellowship for fifty years is given to but 
few. As young people you took upon your- 
selves these sacred vows, and through the long 

_ interval of years, through sunshine and storm, 
through success and defeat, through joy and sor- 
row, through good report and ill, you have clung 
to each other and to your God; and now in 
the softened sunlight of mature years you are 
reviewing your youth, and pledging yourselves 
to a continued faithfulness to the ties which 
have held you in such sweet fellowship for all 
these years. 

Do you, M., purpose in your heart to con- 
tinue the loving, kind, and tender husband, 
of the wife whose hand you now hold in the 
presence of this company? 

Will you seek to make the coming years bear 
richly of the fruits of a ripened and chastened 
affection: freeing from every care and an- 
noyance the companion of all these years, and 
surrounding her life with every comfort and 
happiness within your power? 

Do you, N., purpose in your heart and life 
to continue to exercise the tender and helpful 
influence upon the husband whose hand you 
now hold in the presence of this company? 

Will you seek to make the coming years full 
of increasing joy and happiness: watching over 
your beloved in health and sickness, and 

: a typ out in its perfection the love and 
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faith, which have added to your wedded life 
its sweetest charm? 

With confidence in the unfailing power of a 
gracious and loving God, I bid you godspeed 
through the coming years. The hand which 
has sustained you through ell the varying cir- 
cumstances of those passing years is neither 
weak nor withdrawn; the watchful eye that 
has taken note of all your dowrsitting and 
your uprising is neither dim nor turned aside; 
the tender heart that has known and _sympa- 
thized with every grief and sorrow in your 
life, that has wooed you from the wrong and 
urged you in the right is still pulsing with a 
strong affection in your béhalf, 

The coming years have work and love and 
gladness and unfailing hope for you. The har- 
vest time of life permits the plucking and en- 
joyment of the sweetest and most luscious 
fruit. ‘May your store be large and may there 
be increasing years for its enjoyment. 

Let us pray. 

Our gracious heavenly Father, we praise thee 
for the institution of marriage and for all the 
sweet amenities of love and home that are born 
of it. We thank thee for the fulfilled promise 
of thy presence and help throughout our lives. 
Grant, we beseech the, thine especial blessing 
upon the hearts that have looked with tender 
interest to this happy hour. | 

May these two hearts, bound by all the mem- 
ories of a lifetime of labor and love, see moré 
and more the marks of thy divine hand in the _ 
shaping of their lives, and through the coming 
years, may their love for thee and for each 
other grow to its perfection. 

Let thy benediction rest upon this company, 
gathered together at this hour. And permit us 
all at last to share in the marriage supper of 
the Lamb and the Bride of the Lamb. Amen. 

And may the Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God the Father, and the Com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost be upon and abide 
with you forever. Amen. 

The Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord 
make his face to shine upon you and be gra- 
cious unto you, the Lord lift upon you the 
light of his countenance and give you peace. 


SUITABLE FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 


The Rey. J. H. Dunham, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Mt. Holly, N. J., sends 
us a series of sermons published by him on 
unusual texts. / We give the entire list as 
suggestive to others. a 
The Nest in the Rock. Num. 24:21. ce 
Like a Bottle in Smoke. Ps. 119: 83. 
A Lion in the Way. Prov. 26: 13. 


Walking Barefoot. Isa. 20: 3. 
Washing with Nitre. Jer. 2: 22. ¥ 
The Plow on the Heels of the Reaper. — 
Amos 9; 13. 4 
A Despised Mintage. Lam. 4 
The Cry of the Stone Ae “the Beam. 4 
Hab. 2: 11. . 
Searching Jerusalem with Candles. Zeph. 
big > 


Silver as Stones. I. Kings 10:27. 
A Bag with Holes. Haggai 1: 6=N. x 
Observer. , 
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The Tia aade deli Sin 


B BIEDERWOLF, D. D., EVANGELIST. 


hosoever speaketh a word 
of Man, it shall be forgiven 
) : oever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come.’ 
Matt, 12: 82. 
Whether or not a sin is pardonable or un- 
pardonable depends upon the viewpoint from 
which you look at it. At least many things 
that we call unpardonable are things after all 
that are pardonable. We call things unpardon- 
able because we judge them from the human 
standpoint, but these same things as seen by 
God of infinite mercy fall quite within the 
limits of his pardon. 
We sometimes see a man who is notoriously 
lazy. There are men like that; men who loaf 
around all.day and let the wife earn the living, 
and then at meal time, go home and eat down 
that living and never thank wife or God or 
anyone else. We see a man like that and say, 
“Such laziness is unpardonable,’ but then it 
isn’t; it’s pardonable. 
We sometimes see a man who is notoriously 
conceited, It’s astonishing what remarkable 
pieces of psychological architecture some men 
think they carry around on their shoulders; 
men who are always trying to impress upon 
you that they could give God pointers on how 
to run the universe; these men with the Henry 
Clay heads—with the Henry left off. Well, 
you see a man like that and you say, “Such 
conceit is unpardonable,” but it isn’t; it’s par- 
donable. ; 
God will pardon, things that we would find it 
hard to pardon, But John says in his epistle, 
“There is a sin unto death,” and Jesus said in 
the Scripture that it was possible to so sin in 
this world that a man never could be forgiven, 
neither in this world nor in the world to come, 
and because such a thing is possible, it’s im- 
portant for men and women to know some- 
thing of what Jesus meant. So to prove the 
possibility of such a fatal sinning, I am going 
to ask your attention to a three-fold proof; 
that of Scripture, that of Nature and that of 
Experience, 
1, First, the testimany of Scripture. ’Way 
back in the sixth chapter of Genesis God says: 
“My Spirit will not always strive with men,” 
and that is just as true today as it ever was. 
Three times God told Jeremiah not to pray for 
certain people because there was no hope for 
them. And about the tribe of Ephraim he 
said, “Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him 
alone” Suppose God should say that of a 

man soul. You know Paul speaks of some 
whom even God had “given up.” Heaven pity 
you, man, if the time should come when God 
could say of you, “He is joined to his sin; let 


him alone!” Let him alone, conscience; let 
him alone, miinister; Tet him alone, praying 
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sleep-on-in-his~sin-atid in his ameoncern until 
the very darkness of eternal night wakes him 
up to realize his awful condition. 

\ In the book of Proverbs we read, “Then shall 
they call upon me, but I will not answer, for 
they hated knowledge and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord; therefore they shall eat the 
fruit of their own doings and be filled with 

| their own devices.” 

In the New Testament we are confronted in 
John 12 with these words, “Therefore they. 
could not believe. It doesn’t say they wouldn't 
believe: it says they couldn’t. Something had 
made it impossible for them to believe, and if 
they could not believe, by the very nature of 
the case they could not be forgiven. 


In the epistle to the Hebrews are two very 
Vales passages. Heb. 6: 4, speaks of certain 
people for whom repentance is impossible. and 
Heb. 10; 26, says if-a man continue to live in 
willful sin after he has received a knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no longer any sac- 
rifice for that man’s sin. It says, “if we sin 
wilfully.” But the present participle is used 
and denotes a continuance in sin. But the 
most explicit testimony of Scripture is the 
word of Jesus himself in Matthew 12, where he 
says that all manner of blasphemy will be for- 
given, except the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, and this he says, never will be forgiven, 
neither in this world nor in the world to come. 
What, then, is the meaning of all this serious 
Scripture? A man trembling with agony and 
his eyes filled with tears came to me once at 
the close of a meeting and said, “Oh, sir, I 
want so much to be saved but I've been so 
terribly wicked and I’ve fought against God 
so Jong, that I fear I have committed the un- 
pardonable sin,” and I said, “My brother, you 
need have no fear along that line just now, 
for it you. had committed the unpardonable 
sin you would not be so concerned about your 
soul just now.” When a man once sins against 
the Holy Spirit in the sense to which the Sa- 
viour made reference, God lets him alone, for 
he is joined to his sin and there is no hope 
for him. No penitent man will ever be re- 
jected for the unpardonable sin, for by his 
very penitence he proves he has never com- 
mitted it. 

A man could not be penitent if he had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. This is the mean- 
ing of John 12: 89. “Therefore they could 
not believe.” They had so repeatedly refused 
to believe, in the day when that power was still 
with them, that their faith faculty had become 
atrophied, 
is spiritual suicide; and it would be as impos- 
‘sible-for-a man spiritually dead to repent and 
believe as it would be for a man physically 
dead to perform the functions of the human 
body. 

But as long as a man has the power to re- 
pent and the disposition to do it, there is no 
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sin that will put him beyond the pale of God’s 
forgiveness. 
The unpardonable sin is not profanity; 


if it were there are some in heaven 
now who would have to go to hell. 
Tt is not licentiousness, for Jesus said 


to the woman taken in adultery, “Go, and 
sin no more.” It is not drunkenness, for some 
of the mightiest servants of God have been 
men like John Bunyan and S. H. Hadley and 
John B. Gough, and others like them whom 
Ged has pulled out of the very quagmires of 
drunkenness and shame. It is not murder, for 
Paul's hands were red with human blood, but 
God saved him, and after a mighty service let 
him go out into eternity with a shout of victory 
on his lips. There is no special form of sin 
that will not be pardoned if a man but crave 
that pardon at the hand of God, if man will but 
take the way of escape that God has- made. 


This answers the question whether the un- 
pardonable sin is an act of the soul or a con- 
dition of the heart. It makes it plain that it 
is the latter rather than the former. ‘No mat- 
ter what kind of fruit a tree may bear, it is the 
inner life of the tree, the disposition, the root 
of the tree that is responsible for the kind of 
fruit that is borne. And so with the sin a 


man commits. Any sin may mark the point of . 
from the place of hope to the place/ 


transition 


of despair. x 

Now, if you will examine the history of 
these Tews you will discover the nature of/the 
unpardonable sin. The opposition of hese 
blaspheming Jews did not begin on the day he 
cured that unhappy demoniac, and it did not 
end then. It began farther back at the very 
beginning of his ministry. Time ‘and time 
again evidence of his divinity flashed out be- 
fore them, but they shut their eyes and would 
not see. The first miracle he evér performed, 
when he turned the waier into wine at Cana, 
should have been enough to ‘convince them, 
but they said, “We will not have him” One 
Sabbath day a man with an unclean spirit 
came into the synagogue and Jesus was there. 
Even the devil recognized him and dent testi- 
mony to his person, but Jesus said, “Hold your 
peace and come out of this man,” and when the 
evil spirit obeyed, they were all amazed and 
said, “What thing is this? For with authority 
he commandeth even the unclean spirits and 
they do obey him”? But they hardened thcir 
hearts and said, “He is not the Son of God.” 
Once more in the synagogue before him stood 
a Man with a withered hand, and at the com- 
mand of Jesushe stretched it forth and it be- 
came whole like the other. What will the 
Pharisees do with this evidence? Will they 
receive it?’ No! They took counsel among 
themselves how they might destroy him. He 
entered a village one day just as a funeral 
procession was coming out. A widowed mother 
was about to bury her only boy. Jesus said, 
“Youhg man, arise,” and instantly the gloom 
of the grave was dispelled by the flush of life. 
And now Pharisees, what will you do with 
evidence like this? And they cry, “Away 
with kim; we will not believe.” 

One day it was noised abroad that Jesus was 
going to the grave of Lazarus, this man who 
had been in the grave so long that decomposi- 
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tion had commenced. A great crowd had ~ 
gathered about the grave and the i 
were there. And now Jesus cries with a loud 
voice, “Lazarus, come forth!” And as before 
Omnipotence waited upon his word and Laz- 
arus that was buried, lived again. Once more 
the Pharisees stood face to face with the ques- 
tion, Is this not proof of his divinity? and 
once more they cried, “Away with, “proof. 
Away with vour evidence.” And so it ¥ 

the very beginning to 


toward which they were rapidly hastening, was 
only one instance of a hundred others like it. 
Here was a man blind and dumb and possessed 
of a devil and at a word from the Son of 
God he spakeand he saw and became sane. His 
power shone forth too clearly to be denied. 

But while the common people cried out with 
great enthusiasm, “This is the Christ, the Son 
of God?’ what did the Pharisees do? To 
admit that fact would be to repudiate all theif 
past Tesistance, and to acknowledge this man 
as Christ, the Messiah. This with diabolical re- 
sistance, they resolved they would not do. They 
could not deny the fact and so they will in- 
terpret it. They will ascribe it to the devil. 
False and absurd, hellish and Satanic, but 
what matter, let the cause of Judaism be saved 
at any cost. Anything under heaven rather 
than faith in this individual as the Christ, the 
Messiah, the Anointed of God. That was 
Not any 
special form of sin, not ascribing the of 
Christ to the devil. not so much an act of any 
kind. but a conscious, determined, persistent 
and\ hateful resistance to the Christ of God; 

a resistance in spite of the fullest light blazing 
all about, and any man who so persistently 
denies the Christ in the face of such 
light, so repeatedly insults the Spirit of 
God, is in danger of grieving that Spirit for- 
ever away and of being left alone and given 
up to sin. You might be guilty of many hideous 
crimes and ‘yet not commit the unpardonable 
sin, and you, may sit still in your seat this 
moment and in the spirit just mentioned say 
No! to the Holy Spirit of God and thereby 
be guilty of that very thing. The unpardon- 
able sin only marks the limit of resistance be- 
yord which a man. canot go and be saved. 

Any sin, I repeat, may fix the character and 
matk the awful condition of heart; and when 
this becomes trne you will be eternally lost, not — 
because you cannot forgiven but because 
you cannot ask forgiveness. You may so set 
your will against God that your will becom 
fixed and when this is\so, what was said o! 
those Jews may be likewise said of you 
“Therefore, they could not believe.” ; 

Now, this must be a comfort to every man 
who feels the least concern for his soul, for 
that is the surest sign you\have not grieved 
away the Spirit of God. Then I pray you do 
not so tonight; and if there is one here wha 
can sit through a meeting like\this untouched, 
——s, and pease gem. "ate it does no! 
necessarily mean that you have passed 
limit of resistance, it does mean \that you 
nearing the awful verge, and I pr: God 
may draw back before it be eternally too | 
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2. Now look at the testimony of nature. It 
s a law of nature that if a man will not do a 
hing he shall not do it, because the time /is 
ound to come when he cannot do.it. You go 
iome from this meeting and take a rope an 
ie your arm to your side and simply leave that 
ppe seth long enough, refusing to use that 

se God gave it to you and 
when wou will have lost 
Tift that arm again. Put 
ye: and simply leave jt 


ve r put a mocber in your ear; you nee 

ot puncture the drum—simply leave the stop- 
er there long enough, neglecting and refusing, 
o use that organ for the purpose God gave\ 
t to you and the time will come when your 
ar will have lost forever the capacity to hear. 
Jarden your heart long enough, refusing to 
ise it for the purpose God gave it to you, and 


ost forever the capacity to feel and believe: 
‘Therefore, they could not believe.’ And 7 
ou give an honest testimony, some of you 
vill say that you are finding it harder to ac- 
ept Christ tonight than you would have 
ound it ten, fifteen or thirty years ago. And 
his is all the proof you ought to need of the 
ruth of what I am saying. This is the psy- 
hology of the sin. You are what you will be, 
nd years ago, when the call first came to you 
or a definite decision for Christ, you thought 
t over and you willed to say no. Because you 
aid no the first time it was easier to say no 
he second time. Metaphysics will teach’ you 
hat the first thought upon this subject when 
he moment of decision comes again, is the 
hought that was registered on the plastic 
ells on your brain when you first willed to 
ay No to God, And so you say No, again. You 
aid it 365 times last year. Time has stamped 
his decision deeper and deeper into» your 
ature until tonight every former decision you 
ave ever made unites with every other, and 
t the call again. to Christ, your whole being, 
rain, blood and soul hurls back at God the No 
hat has become a part of your very self. 


This is the psychological law of nature that 
xplains why most decisions for Christ are 
1ade in youth. People say, Isn’t it strange 
hat so few old men decide for Christ. No, 
isn’t strange; it would be strange if they did. 
line-tenths of all the decisions for Christ are 
ade before the age of 20. I will demonstrate 
lis by an illustration from this very audience. 
Will all the Christians in this audience rise. 
low will those of you who were converted be- 
ore you were 20 please sit down. About two 
10usand rose and about two hundred are now 
ftanding. Will all those who are standing and 
tho were converted before you were thirty 
lease sit down. About seventy-five are left 
fanding. Will all those converted before you 
‘ere forty, sit down. By actual count sixteen 
eople are still on their feet. Now will those 
f you who were converted before you were 
fty please be seated. Two men are still on 
ieir feet. If you were converted before sixty 
Ou may be seated. Both men sit down. Peo- 
le, do you know what that means? I'll tell 
what it means. Suppose we consign all 
and those who die before they are 


he time will come when your heart will have 4 


twelve to heaven. This cettainly fixes the 
age of responsibility high enough, and science 
won't even stand for that. The law in some 
states prescribes hanging at the low age of 
twelve. Then bear in mind that about one- 
fourth of all other people die before they are 
twenty, and that the average length of life is 
only about thirty-three years, and I will tell 
you what these figures mean. They mean that 
if you are twenty years of age, and still un- 
saved, the chances are five thousand to one 
against you. If you are thirty years old and 
still unsaved, the chances ‘against you are 
are twenty-five thousand to one. If you are 
forty and not converted the figures run up to 
eighty thousand. If you are fifty and still out 
of Christ the figures almost appall you; one 
hundred and fifty thousand to one against you, 
and if you are seventy and still unsaved you 
re almost the same as doomed and damned 
tonight. 

I do not believe that one man in a million 
who has reached the age of ninety in a Chris- 
tian land, yet unconverted, ever has a desire 
to know Christ. 

3. And now in the last place you will find 
all this backed up by the testimony of ex- 
perience and observation. 

Now I believe the Holy Spirit never 
ceases to strive with some men until the last 
opportunity for coming to Christ has been for- 
ever lost in death, and that is the moment when 
that man’s probation ends. But I am thinking 
now not so much of the probation that ends 
at death, as I am of the probation that ends 
before death ; the time when it is impossible 
for a man to say, Yes, to God. Many a man 
in his dying moment has said, “I would believe 
if I could, but I can’t.” Listen while I tell you 
of one death bed. He was a young skeptic, 
and the minister had come to show him the 
need of repentence. “Be gone,” he cried, “I 
don’t want any of your religious twaddle; } 
want none of your cant and hypocrisy; 1 am 
not going to die, and if I were, I would die 
as I have lived.” Four weeks later the doctor 
sat by the same bed, and to him the young 
man said, “Tell me doctor, I am not going to 
die; I cannot die now.” “My poor friend,” 
said the doctor, “I cannot deceive you; ere 
long you will be with your God.” “With my 
God,” gasped the young man, “I have no God; 
I have fought against God and against my 
mother’s prayers all my life, and now you tell 
me IT must die. Do you know what that means,’ 
he added, in an awful whisper, “It means, if I 
die today I will be in hell! Take it back. ‘Tell 
me I am not going to die.” “Father,” he said, 
“Tt was you who taught me all this; you who 
told me to go in this way, and now you say I 
am to die.” “Stand back,” he shrieked, “T will 
not die,” and as he lifted himself from his pil- 
low he began to curse, and a torrent of 
profanity poured from his fever-parched lips. 
‘They carried his mother fainting from the 
room, while on his father’s brow there gathered 
great drops of perspiration as his gifted son 
fell back on his pillow, a corpse in the very 
midst of his cursing. I tell you friends that 
experience all over the world is proving that 
God's Spirit will not always strive with a man, 
and that Jesus Christ did not make a mistake 
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when he said that man could sin in a way that 
could never be forgiven. 

But this was 2 young man; most men who 
have gone long in sin and in unconcern do not 
die thet way. Death-bed repentance is usually 
made by those of fewer years, young men and 
young women when they die. Occasionally an 
old man sniffles and whines for mercy on his 
death bed, but it is the exception and not the 
tule. It is neither scriptural nor scientific for 
an old man to die im that way. Net all un- 
believers are in y of soul and mind when 
the black hand of death is upon them. Statis- 


tics show that only about three men out ‘of * 


sixty who hare lived to any great age show any 
signs of repentance when they die. Old men 
usually dice as they have lived. Ingersoll went 
to a great deal of trouble to prove that Tom 
Paine died that kind of a death. I don’t know 
whether he did or not. But suppose he did; 
some men can't die any other way. Here is 
an old man dying—and thousands die just like 
him—his memory and all his faculties are in 
perfect working order. He has just written his 
will two hours ago. You go to that man and 
say, “Don’t you want someone to read the 
Bible to you?’ “No, I- don’t want io see the 
Bible.” “Don’t yon want some minister to pray 
with you?” “No, I dont want io see a mimis- 
ter.” “Are you-not afraid to go out with your 
sin into eternity?” “Not in theleast” “Are 
you not afraid to meet your God?” “No, not 
at all” And you put your hand on that man’s 
heart ke is no more excited than is com- 
mon at such 4 time. “Past feeling,’ Paul puts 
it. The. Spirit of God grieved away! A man 
don’t need-to be m his coffin to he dead. 
There are men walking your streets today who 
are as dead spiritually as they ever will be in 
-the eternal world. 

Oh friend, I would to God that you might 
see that there must and will come a limit 
some time to your resistance to Jesus Christ, 
and that it will come upon you like a thief in 
the night, and that you will be lost and not 
know it vourself. Over and over again you 
have said “No” to God and still he thas not left 
you. Time and time again you have spurned 
his mercy and trampled under your feet the 
sacrifice of his Son for your soul, but I fear for 
you tonight lest you should say “No” again. 

The great Napoleon was sitting in his tent, 
sad and dejected. Half of his army had been 
annihilated, and as yet he did not know how 
the fortunes of the day were to end. Sudden- 
ly there came running into his tent an précis 
who cried, “Cheer up, sire, you've gained the 
victory.” “Yes,” said the great general, “Tve 
gained the victory, but another such victory 
would cost me my kingdom.” 

Oh, man. you've gained the victory, haven't 
you? You've gained the victory over your 
mother’s prayers, you've gained the victory 
over the tears and entreaties of your wife and 
little ones: you've gained the victory over the 
Pleading Of the minister; you've gained the 
victory over the tender, patient Spirit of God, 
but what I fear for you is that if you win a 
few more such victories or another such vic- 
tory today it will cost you your soul. 

I tremble as I think of giving the invitation 
tonight. I don’t want ever to think that any- 
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one has committed this awful crime against the 
Holy Spirit under my preaching. But as an 
ambassador of God, standing in Christ's stead 
tonight, I must give you this opportunity, 
though you have murdered ten thousand others 
and I tremble while I do it. | eke 
some will make their final choice tonight. If 

you have the least spark of,a_des there i 
hope for you. Christians, pray a 

have never prayed before. - é 
Spirit still pleads and friends 2 
you, will you say “Yes” to Gor 


<> The Pastoral Psalm — 


WELLIAM A. QUAYLE, D. DB. 

Texts, “The Lord is my Shepherd; I shail 
not want—Psalm 23:1. 

One of the things of which we never tire 
is the Shepherd Psalm. More people love 
that poem than any poem ever written. More 

people know that poem than any poem that 
was ever written. Dr. Maclure was not the 
first man nor the last that, dying, limped his 
way through the poem of the Shepherd's 
Psalm. People have read that psalm or re- 
peated it with the raim of many tears dashing 
im their faces. People have loved that poem 
and have repeated it with the wildest Rai 
of trouble that ever blew blowing on them. 
People have put that poem underneath their 
tired head for a sleeping pillow. People have 
leaned on that poem for a staff better than 
an alpenstock when they climb the wicked win- 
ter mountains. People have had that poem 
when their way was black and very arduous. 
Oh, hearts, this is God’s pastoral. Some I 
simce poet—he of the harp and the seaetoe 
voice and the shining eyes and bounding steps 
—he saw it and felt it, and then did “Tike all 
poets do—said the thing he saw and bie and | 
that is the Shepherd Psalm. 

OUT OF DOORS. ao 

The Shepherd leads his flock catdoors._ 
Sometimes the sheep do not know about i 
—more's the pity; but the Shepherd is 
for the out of doors. Out of the Paci 
to the great uninclosed fields out of doors. 
That is where the pasture is. That is where - 
the water runnels sing. That is where the | 
daisies are ablocm. That is where the splen- 
dor of the susshine washes all the hills. That 
is where, down the wide, leaning floor of the 
far-off river, the swaying springtime grasses 
toss to bloom and beauty. Out of doors. The 
Lord is my Shepherd. And he is leading us 
out of doors. -_ 

This perception of the world and the ea | 
of the out of doors I think is a strange im- 
press of the hand of God. That’s where 7 
wants folks to go—out of doors. We are so 
shut in. We are so cluttered up. We 
so crowded. Oh, the out of doors! But 
Shepherd of the sheep beckons, and if you 
follow the Lord your Shepherd you will find 
that sometimes, anyhow, he will lead you out 
of doors. 7 

DOWN THE COUNTRY WAY. 

One day I went down the country way, for 

I had seen in the winter a stream that I 


vas running vagabondwise, and where the 
vind was blowing turbulent, like March winds, 
nd where the elm trees were springing out 
nto promise of green and not the achievings 
f it, and where the plum trees were stooped 
inder their perfume and bloom, and where 
he green sward was all flamed out with 
landelions. And 1 found a bank against the 
lowing wind; and I found a bank all set to 
jolets, And, lying on the green sward, elbow 
leep in violets and violets flaming blue under 
ny eye—oh, God's out of doors! And_ the 
yvinds sobbed and sung, and madrigals wafted 
ut on the winds and the sky, flapped like 
agles; and to the rim of the earth the trees 
wayed and stood upright. And I lay on my 
ed of yiolets, with the yellow and_ the 
ger of the dandelions just beyond and 
ie perfume of the incense of the fire in my 
iostrils, And the Good Shepherd had brought 
ne hither. And I made my prayer and J sang 
ny Psalm. God wants people out of doors. 
\nd since Jesus+spent so much time out of 
loors till his face had the touch of the wind 
nd the rain on it, | would think beloved, that 
eople who love to know him would follow 
im into the out of doors, 


DON’? GO WITH A BOOK, 


The trouble with a good many people who 
ro out of doors is they go out with a botany. 
That is bad. Don’t do that unless you are 
tudying botany, and are willing to take the 
onsequences. Some people go out of doors 
vith an ornithologist, That is enough to 
hake anybody's faith in man and bird, Dont 
lo that. Go out with the bird-ologist. That's 
etter. Go out and watch the black crow 
alk back. Go out and watch the spurt of fire 
mn the robin’s breast and ask him who painted 
lis breast. Go out and ask the bobolink where 
¢ learned to spill his strange music out. Go 
mut and see the flowers blooming, Don’t ask 
hem their names. Some of them don’t know; 
hey are ignorant flowers, Some of them are 
ike girls getting ready to be married—they 
lon’t quite know the names they will get. Go 
mut and see things; that is better, Go out and 
ee things out of doors. I have seen sonre 
wople go out in a sheep's pasture and say, 
‘What is this sheep's name” And thé sheep 
yould blat at them, and it was a becoming blat 
t wasn't wasted. Things like that ought to 
ye blatted at. We don’t so much care about 
ames as things. The Shepherd leads his 
lock out of doors; and he will lead us so. 


LOOK INTO THE OPEN SPACES. 


T have been in cathedrals whose great domes 
an up like to the sky; and I have been in 
sings’ palaces lacerated with the years, but 
| yee kings’ palaces; but they were roofed. 
nd you had to have a window to look into 
he sky. And when the Good Shepherd comes 
te leads his flocks out to the sky where it is 
1 window, spacious, strangely beautiful. Go 
t where you can see spaces, and out where 
ou can feel spaces. And since Jesus was here, 
on a morning mankind never can choose 
forget, he walked up through the heavens 
showed us the sky was wider than we 
ght, since then the sky has grown so 
ly wide and winsome and wonderful. 


That is what we are needing, to be beckoned 
up. We are tied down like tethered eagles; 
we are put into narrow places of vocation like 
poor canaries that are put in little houses down 
in the bird store—houses no bigger than your 
two clenched fists. Oh, they were meant, they 
were meant, to baffle the winds with their 
yellow wings, and to toss their bird music into 
the sky. And we are meant to be out where 
there is room for growth, and out where there 
is room for song, and out where the eternal 
wonder of the universe can come and kiss 
us on the lips, and have no door bell for the 
ringing and no low-roofed rodm to make souls 
stoop for the coming in. 

OUT INTO THE STORM, 

‘Then a curious thing, I think, about the 
Shepherd of the sheep is that the Shepherd lets 
his sheep out into the storm. I suppose that 
has caused more thought than any other 
Single fact of life—this, that we are led 
out into the storm. I suppose that has 
caused more exclamatory and deeper griey- 
ing in good men’s lives and good women’s 
lives than any single thing in Christianity, Per- 
chanee they feel that by how much the Lord 
was their Shepherd by so much should they 
be led away from storms. But the Shepherd 
leads his sheep out into storms, 

[ was one time in a room a hundred feet 
above the earth, and a chimney swift had found 
his foolish way into the room; and from 
scratchings on the window it was very apparent 
that all the day, and maybe days, he had tried 
to find his way through the window into the 
sky. And I chanced to come there late one 
night and found the swift baffled with the light 
| held in my hand; and my heart was so sore 
with pity for the baffled bird I climbed and 
caught the trembling bit of bird and feather in 
my hand and opened the window and put him 
out into the out of.doors for which he was 
meant and where his life was. But he turned 
his face my way and saw the flicker of the light 
and flew back in. 
again, not knowing that the sky was his place, 
that the sky was about him, and not the peril 
a hundred feet below. He had wings, but 
didn’t try them. But at last I took the trem- 
ulous bird and flung him out into the sky, black 
and starless, and unlit by any lamp, and closed 
the window. And did you not observe that 
by my throwing him out into the sky I did not 
hurt him but saved him? God must do that 
with us. Sometimes we think our safety is 
our home. What I am saying this morning to 
the praise of God is that sometimes he casts 
us out into jeopardy; because God is more 
coneerned about our strength and our service 
and our enlarged life than he is that we have 
no peril. 

Oh, heart. how you ache! Did God send 
the ache? No. But God let you out where the 
ache was. There are worse troubles than 
heartaches. And, beloved, if you think that 
God is trying the conservatory plan on your 
heart. you misunderstand him. In the con- 
servatory they shut out the storm and baffle 
the winds. and what they grow is flowers that 
the’ first spring breath leaning to kiss them 
would break. And God is concerned not that 
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And so he did time and time . 


| tie a SE 


| Wherewith ye were called.” 


we get on easily, but that we get on to some- 
thing. 
WHEN THE DAY IS OVER. 

And then when the day is over the Shepherd 
leads the sheep back home.. Home after the 
day’s work. Men going home; women going 
home; children going home. And if you will 
speak ef death, the difference between a man 
dying without Christ and with Christ is this, 
that the man without Christ is going he does 
not know where, but he is not going home. 
He is out toward a land of strangers; and 
every whither he walks is all strange. And the 
man that has Christ, at eventide the Shepherd 
leads him home. And I think that some of these 
times, you and I, some of these times, shall 
journey, whither going? And he will say, 
Home. f 

I went this morning at early day to bid a 
man good-bye on his journey to the infinite. I 
had known him in other days in another city. 
He lay there very still. I didn’t go to deliver 
a panegyric of farewell. I only went to say 
as I wiped the tears from his daughter’s face 
with my hand; and the tears ‘from his wife’s 
face fell on the back of my hand as I held her 
hand in consolation, I went to say, “He is on 
his journey, he has gotten home. On his jour- 
ney hone.” Oh, heart, this is “A Lord’s day 
pastoral,” “The Lord is my Shepherd; I cannot 
want, I shall not want—forever.” 


The Worthy Walk 


\ DR. LEN G. BROUGHTON, ATLANTA, GA, 
\ Text: “That ye walk worthy of the vocation 
Eph, 4:1. 

There are three main truths that come out 
of this text: 

1, The Christian life is a calling. 

2. Tt is a called calling. 

3. It demands worthiness on the part of the 
called. 

Let us take these divisians and look at them 
separately : 

I. The Christian life is a calling. Ten 
times in the apostolic writings the word here 
translated “vocation, is translated “call,” 
“calling.” For example: In Rom. 11:29, we 
have “the gifts and calling of God.” The 
word there translated “calling” is the same 
word translated “vocation” here. And in 1 
Cor. 1:26; Eph, 1:18; 4: 1, 4; Phil. 8: 14; 2 
Thess. 1:11: 2 Tim. 1:9; Heb. 3:1, and 2 Peter 
1:10, we find the same thing. So that we may 
say, the Christian life is a calling. My prayer 
to God is, that we, as Christians, may wake up 
to the realization of the fact that the Christian 
life is not a thing we can enter today, and 
step out of tomorrow. It is a business, a call- 
Ing, a vocation. If we are to have success in it 
we must regard it as such and be as faithful to 
it and as attentive to its interests as we would 
to any other business that we may have. 

II. The Christian life is*a called calling. 
The instrument or agent through which the 
calling comes is ofttimes different. In one 
case it may be one thing: in another it may 
be another. But no man ever yet entered the 
Christian life who was not called of God. 

In the first place, there is the calling of 
God through the work of the Holy Ghost upon 
the heart. We sometimes call this working of 
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the Holy Ghost upon the heart, conscience. — 
What is conscience? In my opinion the human — 
conscience is nothing more or less than the 
Divine Spirit working upon the heart. I be- 
lieve that which tells a man a certain thing is 
right or wrong is the Holy Spirit. He it is 
whoever stands by and tells us what 
to do and what not to do. If today 
there is something working upon your heart 
that causes you to say, I ought to do 
this or that, give credit to God the Holy 
Ghost, for it is he who calls. And although 
you may scarcely hear him, nevertheless he is 
calling. He calls you to wake up! Bestir 
arself Jest you pass into that state where 
ur sensibilities are not impressed at all by 
he Holy Ghost. 
Many people are called into the Christian 
life by the reading of the Word itself. The» 
Holy Spirit shines upon the truth oftentimes 
as- the means of conviction and salvation. * I 
have read of an infidel, who, because his little 
daughter presented him with a Bible as a 
Christmas gift, cursed his child, and tore the 
ook into fragments. But there stuck to his 
coat one little piece of paper. After some 
hours had passed he noticed it. ‘As he took 
it in his hand, his eyes fell upon these wordss~ 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” An arrow of 
conviction went into his heart, and he never 
rested until he found salvation. , 
Then there is the call of God through his 
providence. Many people are called into the 
Christian life through the providence of God. 
I remember a man who was called to salvation 
by a sad dispensation of providence. He had 
a lovely wife and two children. She was a_ 
consecrated Christian, and had often prayed ~ 
for his salvation. He was a conductor of a 
train, and on his way to his destination he re- 
ceived a telegram to come home immediately, — 
as his wife was ill. When he reached home — 
he found his wife dead. There, looking into — 
the face of the woman who had been all the 
world to him, he gave his heart to God. 
Ofttimes the call of God comes through . 
personal work, It may be the distribution of — 
a tract Just as soon as I heard of the death — 
of the Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, of New — 
York, there came into my mind this little — 
story connectgd with his conversion. In his 
youth Dr. Lorimer was a talented actor. An 
old crank of a woman, who did not have any 
better sense than to stick a tract at everybody 
she came in jcontact with on the street, led 
him to Christ. He was walking down the 
street in a hurry, and she stuck a tract at him. | 
Dr. Lorimer being always considerate of - 
women of whatever rank, took the eee | 
thanked her, put it in his pocket, and walked — 
on. That night, after reaching his hotel, he — 
took it out and read it. His interest wa 
awakened, and he read it through three o 
four times. He could not sleep that night. 
the next day he went to the pastor of a chu 
near by and gave his heart to God. When 
gave his heart to God he gave his talent 
young life, became a preacher of the Go 
and died the most famous Baptist minister th 
country had. 


I mention this that I may impress up 
the great fact that there is nothing r 
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the service of God, that there is nothing in the 
service of God that is beneath the notice of 
God. If you cannot preach, it may be you can 
talk. Jf you cannot talk, it may be you can 
hand a tract. Oh, that God would give us a 
realization of the fact that the Christian life 
is a business! 


III. Now the last thought: This calling 
demands worthiness on the part of the called. 
“Walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are 
called,’ says the apostle. Worthy! Worthy 
of what? Worthy to be counted “an heir of 
God ‘and a joint heir with Jesus Christ!” 
Worthy of the place he has given me in the 
Kingdom of Jesus! Worthy of the crown he 
is going to put on my head! And yet Paui 
says I must be worthy. While I do not feel 
personally qualified to speak on this phase 
of the text, I can give you some principles 
which, by the help of God, I am going to be 
more careful to incorporate into my life than 
ever before: 


(1) The first principle is this: We are to 
bear our religion in all places, in all com- 
panies, and all employments, as becometh the 
children of God. If that one principle should 
take hold of us and we should resolve to do 
that, there would be no further need of ex- 
position. That is to say, I will go to no place 
where I cannot invite Jesus. I will have no 
companionship that would refuse the compan- 
ionship of Jesus; I will engage in no form of 
business, for money, or of a social character, 
in which I cannot invite the co-operation of 
Jesus. In all places, in all companies, in all 
business: oh, may God help us to be worthy 
of the calling wherewith we are called! 

(2) We are to look up and see and pass 
through the open door when the tempter 
comes. The open door is always there. Paul 
says:. “There hath no temptation taken you 
but such as is common to men,” and “with 
the temptation” God will make “a way to es- 
cape.” If we are swamped by the tempter it 
is not because God has not provided a way out 
of temptation. Some people say, “I am 
tempted, therefore, I am not a Christian.” It 
is i common experience to be tempted. Your 
experience is very much like mine, and mine 
very much like yours. But in every tempta- 
tion he maketh a way of escape. 

(3) We are to take the side of the right. 
There are but two sides: One is right, the 
other is wrong. In everything that presents it- 
self to us for solution there are just these 
two sides, This is true of all private matters. 
of all public matters, in business, in society, in 
religion, in everything that touches human 
life. If we are “worthy of the calling where- 
with we are called,” we shall take the side of 
right. You say “I do not know ofttimes 
which is right and which is wrong.’ That is 
no excuse. We have a Teacher who makes 
no mistakes. 
“Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” No mat- 
ter in what position you are placed, if you take 
the side of doubt, it is sin. Oh, may we get to 
this principle! How it would purify the social 
atmosphere! How it would transform civil 
life! How it would change church life!’ 

(4) We shall be more ambitious for the 
a of Christi than for our own cause. 


His business is to enlighten- 


There are enough people in the church to set 
the world on fire with religious enthusiasm if 
they would incorporate this principle in their 
lives. If business men were as anxious for 
the success of the church and the general cause 
of Jesus as they are to promote their own in- 
terests, the whole Kingdom of Christ would 
take the wings of the morning. You say this 
is a very high principle. It is not higher than 
Jesus. He said, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” It is first 
the Kingdom of God, then our Own business. 
Oh, remember the church is the bride of 
Christ; and that he is waiting; that he wants 
to come back to this earth and take hold of 
the reins of distorted government. Hurry! 
Hurry! Make ready the bride for the com- 
ing of the Bridegroom. 

(5) Finally; we are to live as though every 
day were the last. A rich woman in Wales, 
a good woman, but very pessimistic, was ap- 
proached one day by the pastor of her church 
in regard to a certain mission section where 
there was no religious work of any kind car- 
ried on, and where eighty or ninety per cent 
of the population were unsaved, though there 
were many people that could be won for God, 
She thought it would be useless and refused. 
Meantime a band of working women, led by a 
seamstress, who had to work for her daily 
bread, went down into that district, without the 
knowledge of the pastor, or church, or any- 
body else, rented a little room, started a mis- 
sion, and the fire of God came down upon 
their altar. As the result a great revival of 
religion broke out and the whole factory was 
transformed. Meantime this rich woman was 
taken sick, In a dream. one night she went 
to heaven. She was standing-on the outside 
of the gate, looking in and beholding its 
beauty. The first persons she saw were a 
number of these factory people standing near 
the throne, praising God and rejoicing. Then 
she saw a curtain withdrawn, and near the 
Master’s side stood a band of working girls 
with great crowns upon their heads as they 
shared with him the glory. When she awoke 
she said to herself; “Suppose I had died! If 
God will let me get up again I will be more 
careful hereafter when such a glorious ae 
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The Human Clock ‘ 
-A SERMON FOR CHILDREN, 
CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS, D.D., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Text: “Let it not be the outward adorning’ 
. . . but let it be the hidden man of the 
heart.” 1 Pet. 3:3; 4, 

One day~an old Kentucky clock-tinker 
leaned his head back against a shelf to take a 
minute’s rest, and fell asleep. His hands were 
folded peacefully across his ample stomach. 
His tools lay idle on his table. A fly lit now 
and then on his nose and made it twitch. He 
breathed as steadily, though not so rapidly, as 
the watches hanging on hooks and the clocks 
standing on shelves ticked and ticked and 
ticked, Now and then one of them struck— 
as much as to say: “Wake up, old man; or 
you'll never earn bread for your children, 
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sleeping like that.” 
old clock mender. 

Outside, in the streets of the little Ken- 
tucky village, things were almost as quiet as 
in the jeweler’s store. Customers had _ all 
gone into the stores and were sitting on stools 
and boxes, waiting for it to get cool enough to 
ride back to their mountain homes, The only 
sound that could be heard was the rasping 
songs of the locusts in the trees. They seemed 
to stand the heat just as long as they could, 
and then, one after another, they would cry 
out, like a drop of water on a hot griddle, 
“Sciz-z-z-z-z!” 

A tall mountaineer entered the jewelry store. 
His step was heavy but did not waken the 
sleeper. 

“Bud,” 
Voice. : 

The jeweler woke, but not with a start. No 
village merchant in Kentucky ever woke with 
a start. 

“He!” he murmured. 

“This yere clock is broke. 
it?” asked the countryman. 

He laid two hands’ down on the glass coun- 
ter 

“Them’s the hands. 

“There ain’t nothin‘ 
clock. The trouble is with the hands. 
thé clock to home.” 

“Go back and git it,” 
into a doze again. 

Now, this was a foolish idea of the mountain 
man, exactly like a notion of little Bill’s. 
Coming out of the pantry one day, with his 
hands and cheeks all covered with jelly, he 
said io his mother, who told him he was a 
naughty boy: “I didn’t do it. My tongue felt 
all kind of hyngry like; my legs sort of 
climbed onto a chair and my hands just opened 
that jelly jar and took some out, all by their 
own selves.’ 

Listen, little Bill, and you great big, long~ 
legged, stoop- -shouldered, old mountaineer 
who ought to know better—the trouble isn’t 
with the hands; it's with the works inside. 
It’s with the mainspring in your’ case, old 
man, and with the “hidden man in your heart,” 
little Bill. 

So stand up like men and hear a sermon on 
“The Human Clock.” I tell you, that if the 
tongue and hands and feet go wropg, the trou- 
ble is in the inside of the clock and not on 
the outside of its face. And if you want to 
get good, you must get good inside, 

Man is a human clock and he is made to 
mark God’s time. If he doesn’t do it, the fault 
is not with the hands outside, but the heart 
inside —the hidden man of the heart. 

I. I say that man was made to keep and 
mark God’s time. You see what { mean. He 
was not made to think his own thoughts and 
to work his own will; but the will of the God 
who made him. In that way he is like all 
other clocks. You have been often in jewelry 
stores where half a hundred clocks, which 
the nroprietor keeps wound just to show that 
they can run, are ticking and striking away, 
like mad, each on his own hook, It is one 
by these; two by those, and four by a lot of 
others. Some swear that it is six and some 
eight and some ten. Now, I ask you this: 


But nothing disturbed the 


he said in a slow, sleepy. locusty 


Kin you mend 


Where's the clock?” 
I left 


said the jeweler, falling 


the matter with the - 


» from going too fast or too slow. 
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Were those clocks made to give time to the 
sun, or to take it? I say-that those clocks, 
no matter whether made of wood or brass 
gold, are made to tick and to strike with 
sun. All their hurrying and scurrying and 
ticking and tocking and striking and sound- 
ing alarms, if they are not keeping step with 
the sun, just show that they are no good in 

the world, and the louder they tick and tock 
and strike, the more harm they do, 

It is so with you little folks and us big ones, 
too. What right have I to think and act 
as I please—if I do not think God's thoughts 
and do God’s will? Just as much right as 
those clocks have to “go as they please” and 
make fools of themselves. How many such 
fools there are. Men and boys, women and 
girls, think it smart to say, “I’ve got a right to 
think as I please—to do as I please.” So 
have the clocks. And it is as silly in you as 
in them. Do you imagine that a little boy 
knows any more about life than’a little brass 
clock does about time? I don't. If he doesn’t 
try to find out what God thinks and do what 
God does, a pretty mess he'll make of life. 

II. And now comes a second point, the one 
that I hinted at first. The trouble with all 
poor clocks and bad men is with the works and 
not the hands, the inside and not the outside. 

Now the two most important things in a 
clock are the mainspring and the pendulum. I 
want to show you that there is a mainspring 
in you all, and that the worst trouble that 
can happen to you is to have that wrong. 

The mainsprings of human life are the de- 
sires of the human heart. Sometimes we call 
them appetites or wants. They are what keep | 
us moving. If you desired nothing, you would 
do nothing. What you want, something in 
your nature makes you to try to get. And so, 
as the mainspring in the clock drives and 
drives the wheels, these appetites keep driving 
and driving men. Now, who cannot see that 
if these drivers are wrong, everything in the 
boy’s life must be wrong? 

I want to show you in the second place, that 
there is a pendulum and regulator in you all, 
to keep your appetites and passions from un- 
winding too fast and breaking the clock to 
pieces, 

It is the sloy, steady beat of the pendulum, 
moving a couple of teeth that bite into the 
cogs of a wheel, that keeps the mainspring 
from unwinding in a minute. Your pendulum 
is your conscience. Its steady beat keeps you 
Now you have 
seen your father “regulate” the clock. There 
is a little nut on the end of the pendulum that 
he tightens or loosens to make the beat longer 
or shorter. And he has to do that for you. — 
Sometimes he does it with a shingle or a_ 
hair brush. It has to be done for you, while — 
you are young. We must get you to running — 
right. We must time you to the will of God. 
If we get you started right, your conscience © 
will keep you ticking and striking to his holy ~ 
will, And what in the world would you do 
without this pendulumof the + conscience? 
What wrecks you would make of yourselves 

But what good would the clock be hout 
the mainspring, wheels and pendulum? 
there ever such a dunce as the old_ 
ian who thought there was nothing 
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er with the clock and that the trouble was 
vith the hands? 

This I know about clocks and men—that 
f the works of the clock or the man are 
ut of kilter, they ought to be repaired. Re- 
aired? Repaired? Ah, but can they be re- 
aired? All men agree that there are jewelers 
yho can repair clocks; but how few believe 
hat there is a great Jeweler who can repair 
1en, But 1 am one who does. I do believe 
vith all my heart, that if any of you little 
hildren have a bad heart or a weak con- 
cience, that you can get it repaired. If I 
idn’t believe this, I wouldn’t be here today. 
ind the One who can repair you is the One 
yho made you—God. Ask him to help you. 
isk him to make you a better boy or girl.— 
"he Interior. 

PASTORS’ VACATION. 
‘o the Pastor: 

I know of a new place to go for your 
ummer recreation. Its Findley Lake, near 
thautaugua Lake, in western Néw York. 
found trip railroad fare from Cleveland 
4.50, and about the same from Buffalo and 
ittsburg. Board and room $5.00 to $7.00 
er week, The $1,500 Assembly Program 
egins early in August. and lasts three 
veeks. Season ticket $2.00, Total expense 
bout $25.00 for three weeks. Up in the 
ills, clear, quiet, restful, with just enough 
nental strain to keep you alive. Drop me 
postal and I will send you a program, now 
eing printed, 

Rey. H. V: Tanner, V. Pres. ‘and Bible 
four Supt., 1439 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


The Marriage Feast 
JOSEPH H. GROSS, BATH, PA, 


Text: John 2:2—And both Jesus was 
called, and his disciples, to the marriage. 

Someone calls this first miracle, “The Gate 
Beautiful,” by which one enters into the tem- 
ple of divine truth. 

1.—JESUS GOES TO THE MARRIAGE FEAST ON 
INVITATION. He always goes where he is in- 
vited, , 

(a) He will join all social gatherings if he 
is invited to. 

(b) He will enter the hearts and lives of 
men only on invitation. “Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him and he with me—Rev. 3:20, 

2—THE DISCIPLES ALSO ATTENDED, They 
doubtless received their invitations because of 
their intimacy with Jesus. Intimacy with 
Jesus brings unnumbered blessings. 

8.—THE PRESENCE OF JESUS WAS A GREAT 
BLESSING TO THE MARRIAGE PARTY. « Jesus car- 
ries a blessing everywhere he goes; loves 
everything that he has made, and can, use all 
things for the good of men, 

4.—THE CROWNING LESSON OF THE INCIDENT 
1S, THE UTILITY OF FAITH. Faith is the channel 
through which the needs, desires, and im- 
pulses of our hearts pour into the great ocean 
of his grace. It is the channel through 
which the ocean of God's grace is poured back 
into our hearts and lives. Steadfast faith, 

(a) Goes to Jesus for help when in need. 

(b) Is not defeated by apparent refusal. 

(c) Will not stagger at an apparently un- 
reasonable thing,—it does what it is told. 

(d) Asks no questions; gets according to 
its measure. 

(e) Gets what it seeks. 

(f) Recognizes the meaning of Jesus’ test; 
beholds his glory. 

5.—JESUS GIVES THE “GOOD WINE” LAST. 

Two lessons we need to remember: 

(a) Abide Christ's time. 

(b Keep our water-pots empty. Self-will, 
self-plans, always crowd in. We must keep 
them \ut Jesus can only fill the empty water- 
pots—Rev. Joseph F. Gross, Bath, Pa. 


FUNNY SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


A small boy in the juvenile Grammar class, 
being told to compare the adjective “little,” an- 
swered: “Little, small, nothing at all.” 

Robert had been running one day; when he 
came into the house was panting very hard. His 
grandmother asked him what was the matter 
and he said, “I am just getting the tired out.” 

His pet dog was dead, and Willie W. was 
inconsolable. In vain his parents sought to 
comfort the lad, offering to replace his pet. 
To this, Willie would not listen, After griev- 
ing for a week, and thereby disturbing the 
peace of the entire household, rushing in to 
his mother’s room one day, Willie burst 
forth: “O mamma, mamma! Do get me an- 
other dog! Now I know just how the widow- 
ers feel. J must have another dog!” 

He got one. 
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PULPIT ELOQUENCE LIBRARY 5@& 


RINCETON, N. J., Henry Van Dyke: “It is 
a very interesting work. 

NION GOSPEL NEWS: “It is not often that 
so much representative religious thought of 
all periods is included in five volumes.” 

AKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, Prest. James G. 

; K. McClure: “I feel sure that Pulpit Power 
and Eloquence has a mission of great useful- 


ness. 
ARKHURST, C. H.: “Bound to be a fountain 
P of inspiration to all its readers.” 


admirable qualities.”—Bishop J. S. Mills. 


IMES, SUNDAY SCHOOL, C. G. Trumbull, 
| Editor: “Will be a welcome addition to 


| KNOW of no other work possessing so many 


many a clergyman’s library.” 


PWORTH HERALD: “A veritable preacher’s 
‘Acre of diamonds!’ This volume will prove 
a battery of inspiration as well as a gallery 
of classic models for preachers of the new century.” 
EAGUE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE, Josiah 
| Strong, President: “The work contains much 
valuable material, worth any minister’s while 
to study.” . 
VER 100 of the 5,000 purchasers have taken 
O the trouble to write us voluntary commenda- 
tions. 


UESTION? Do you know of any other work 
that can marshal such an array of commen- 
dation and praise? 


NION, The Baptist: ‘“Chalmer’s famous ser- 

U mon, together with sermons by Drummond, 

Beecher, Spurgeon, Bushnell, Meyer, Cuyler 

and Parker—these are well worth reading.” 

XTRAORDINARY care was used in the selec- 

E tion—18 prominent preachers having been 
consulted, 


ORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: 
“This is a most helpful collection and will 
be generally appreciated.” 


HAPMAN, J. WILBUR: “It is -certainly a 
most valuable work.” 
ONGREGATIONALIST: “We do not miss any 
mame which ought to be included.” Parke S. Cad- 
man wrote after receiving one of these volumes: 
“Please send me four additional copies and I will 
send check.” 
VANGELICAL MESSENGER: “The selection 
E of the sermons is the result of the judgment 
of 18 such men as Presidents Barrows and 
Bashford, F. W. Gunsaulus, F. B. Meyer and H. C. 
G. Moule, of England.” 


in that foremost of fine arts, the preaching 
of the Gospel, give careful study to- this 
work.—Arthur T. Pierson. 


{ NTERESTING: Dixon, A. C.: “A survey of 


} ET him who aspires to be one of God’s masters 


a great variety of preachers, and cannot fail 
to interest.” 


UCKLEY, J. M., Editor New York Advocate: 
“Merely to read the list of the authors’ names 
is an inspiration and suggestive of power.” 

Bradford, Amory H.: “It ought to be not only 
read, but studied by those intending to enter the 
ministry.”” 

EFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER: “Will 
be welcomed by the preacher who desires to 
see examples of the best work of men who 
have done noble service in the pulpit.” 


DVOCATE, WESTERN CHRISTIAN: “The 
volumes abound in meaty and permanently 


worthy sermons.” 

EVIEWS give this work unusual praise, viz.: 
“The choice has been discriminating and ju- 
dicious. It would be difficult to name one 

of the sermons that is unworthy its place in such a 
work.”—The N. Y. Observer, 


QU could well afford to sell all the bodks of 
Y sermons in your library to purchase this work. 
In a sense it includes them all. 
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A Selection of 75 of the 400 Sermons and their 
Authors, Representing only 1/5 of this 
Great Work 


Lyman Abbott, God’s Workshop. 3 

Charles F. Aked, Obeying the Heavenly Vision. 

William Arnot, The Lost Sheep. ‘ 

Maltbie D. Babcock, The Law of Growth. 

Albert Barnes, Influence of the Gospel. 

H. W. Beecher, What is Christ to Me? 

Hugh Black, Duty of Forgetfulness. 

Hugh Blair, The Event of all Time. . 

John A. Broadus, Character Building. 

Phillips Brooks, The Candle of the Lord. 

Buchanan, The Star in the East. 

Bunyan, The Barren Fig Tree. 

Burrell, Non-Christian Religions. 

Bushnell, Unconscious Influence. 

Baxter, Making Light of Christ. 

S. Parkes Cadman, St. Paul’s Apology. 

Caird, Religion in Common Life. 

Calvin, Bearing the Reproach of Christ. 

Campbell, Justification and Coronation. 

Robert Candlish, The Universal Doom. 

Carey, An Enquiry. 

Chalmers, Expulsive Power of a New Affection. 

Chapman, Grieving the Spirit. 

Christlieb, Let Me Alone, or the Great God in the 
Hands of Man. 

Cirtysostom, Excessive Grief at Death. 

Joseph Cook, The Atonement. 

Cuyler, Christ the Restorer. 

JT. H. M. D’Aubigne, Three “Onlys.” 

W. J. Dawson, To the Uttermost. 

Marcus Dods, The Sower. 

Drummond, The Changed Life. 

Christmas Evans, The Fall and Recovery of Man. 

F. W. Farrar, What God Requires. 

Fenelon, The Saints Converse with God. 

Charles‘ Finney, God’s Love for a Sunny World. 

C. H. Fowler, Divine and Human Co-partnership. 

C. W. Gordon, Man! What a Chance. 

F. W. Gunsaulus, Our Strength Commanded. 

Thomas Guthrie, The New Heart. 

Newman Hall, The Penitent Thief. 

Robert Hall, Modern Infidelity. 

Geo. H. Hepworth, Happiness. 

Newell Dwight Hillis, The Uses of Suffering. 

Mark Hopkins. Science and Religion. 

Hugh Price Hughes, St. Paul’s Gospel. 

Edward Irving, The Oracles of God. 

John Knox, The Source of Kingly Power. 

Krummacher, The Crucifixion. 

Geo. C. Lorimer, The Old Faith and the New. 

Luther, Justification. 

Maclaren, An Old Preacher on Preaching. 

Hugh MacMillan, The Ribband of Blue. 

Mallalieu, Separation of the Soul from God. 

John M. Mason, The Gospel for the Poor. 

Cotton Mather, Joyful Sound of Salvation. 

Melancthon, The Security of God’s Children. 

F. B. Meyer, Spiritual Life and Growth. 

D. L. Moody, Me Difference. 

G. Campbell Morgan, I am with You all the Days. 

Andrew Murray, The Coming Revival. 

Joseph Parker, To Him That is Weary. 

Charles H. Parkhurst, What is it to Believe. 

Francis L. Patton, Supernatural in Christianity. 

Edward. Payson, Second Coming of Christ. : 

Mark Guy Pearse, The Fellowship of His Sufferings. 

Punshon, Healing Waters. 

Savanarola, Christians Turned Pagan. 

Schliermacher, Christ’s Resurrection. : 

Charles M. Sheldon, Follow Me. | 

Matthew Simpson, Right Views of God. : 

South, The Image of God in Man. 

Chas. H. Spurgeon, Paul the Ready. 

Tames Stalker, Heaven. 

Richard S. Storrs, Communion with God. 

J. Ross Stevenson, The Commandi Purpose. 

Josiah Strong, The New Age of Chivalry. 

Talmage, Christ Over All. 

Jeremy Taylor, The Foolish Exchange. 

Tholuck, The Touchstone of Human Hearts. 

Van Dyke, Salt. 

John Watson, Peter the Backslider. 

Wayland, A Day in the Life of Jesus. 

Wesley, The Great Assize. ° 

Whitfield, The Kingdom of God. 

Wickliffe, Christ’s Real Body. 

Robertson Nicoll, Rose Garden of God. 


I\CYCLOPEDIA 


by the eminent men whose portraits appear above and whose commenda- 
inations purchased The Biblical Encyclopedia only after they had an oppor- 


ymination before paying any money for the work, 
ove well-known ministers say, to which thousands of purchasers have agreed: 


WOW ek Om D> TEN et T Ss Aero Pos 
AVE SOME TEXT IN MIND—THIS IS WHAT IT WILL DO FOR 


vill comment (the combined wisdom of the ages being used) on the difficult 
clauses. 2. It will analyze the text into important heads and subdivisions. 3. 
ote some important information on the text from Bible Commentators, or some 
incident from history, secular literature, etc. 4. It illuminates it with a mar- 
ence or quotation. To treat each of the 31,173 texts in the Bible in this four- 
er requires: 

FFERENCES AND ANNOTATIONS”—over 30,000 of these illuminating, pithy 


JOTATIONS FROM BIBLE COMMENTATORS AND SECULAR LITER- 
—20,000 of these. 

IECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIVE FACTS”—over 10,00o—forming an En- 
of Illustration. 

‘POSITIONS AND ANALYSES”—Taking up the verses word by word and 
ning the important texts. All this is arranged according to BOOK, CHAP- 
VERSE, and forming a complete study of EVERY SCRIPTURE text. 
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rinthian pillar on the left gives tains a few selections from the 145 pages 
> 200 authors quoted in the com- | of subject indexes of this work. Compare 
hat one small book of the Bible. | it with indexes of works which have cost 
private library in a hundred, and | you twice or three times as much. 

blic libraries could produce these It may be safely said that there is not in 
works on theology shown on the | the English language any other work 
| pillar, and these are only a few | which, within a reasonable compass, fur- 
rks used on a single book of the nishes so much illustrative material or light 
| that one of the smallest. on the whole Bible as is found in these five 
rinthian pillar on the right con- volumes. 

angement is the same as that of the BIBLICAL MUSEUM, about 50 per cent 
‘rmanently valuable portions of which have been retained. This was highly 
ded by C. H. Spurgeon. The latest Biblical Literature has been consulted by 
r of the revision to bring it entirely up-to-date, viz: THE EXPOSITOR'S 
IOMILETIC COMMENTARY, CAMBRIDGE BIBLE, PREACHER’S COM- 
-Y, PEOPLE’S BIBLE, BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR, and many other works, 
a library accessible to few. 
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blical Encyclopedia consists of five volumes, 4,500 pages, 7x9 I-2xr 3-4 in., 
| pounds. Clearly printed on a laid paper from new plates, bound in heavy 
kram and so sewed that the volumes will lie open on the study table. 

USE AND EXAMINE THEM TEN DAYS BEFORE BUYING 

se_of your privilege. After considering the most highly commended Biblical 
published, you can hardly afford to pass it by without an examination, Sign 
below and the five volumes will be sent you express prepaid. 


$$ $$ $$ 
2 BLANK—AS PER PROPOSITION YOU MAY SEND ME THE BIBLI- 
SYCLOPEDIA EXPRESS PREPAID. 

‘O KEEP THE BOOKS TEN DAYS, USING THEM IN MY STUDY. 
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